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Akihito state visit 



Anger as 
arms code 
is diluted 


Martin Walker fin Brussels 


Symbols of nation: A Household Cavalry soldier under the Japanese flag. Dying in honour of Emperor Akihito ^ visit in Whitehall photograph; Jonathan evans 

Japanese to challenge ex-POWs 


Firms ask workers to cheer for 
their emperor as ex-prisoners turn 
backs and whistle Colonel Bogey 


J APANESE firms In 
London are mobilising 
thousands of their em- 
ployees to turn out In 
the Mall today in an effort to 
swamp an embarrassing dem- 
onstration by prison camp 
victims as Emperor Akihito 
rides past 

Last night — as the em- 
peror arrived at Heathrow 
airport to start his three-day 
state visit — Tony Blair 
issued a last-minute appeal 
for “a warm welcome” for Mr 
Akihito . 

His plea came shortly be- 
fore the former prisoners of 
war launched their protest 
with a candle -lit vigil outside 
the Japanese Embassy in 
London. 

They carried placards, de- 
claring “block out the Rising 
Sun till justice is done”. 


pressing their five-year cam- 
paign for £14,000 compensa- 
tion each for torture and 
hardship inflicted during the 
second world war. 

The Japanese counter-of- 
fensive is being co-ordinated 
by the Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry and 
the Japan Society, whose 
headquarters is in Regent 
Street near the embassy. 

It is directed at the lunch- 
time protest planned by Brit- 
ish veterans, who will turn 
their tacks and whistle Colo- 
nel Bogey as Mr A kih ito 
passes with the Queen in a 
carriage procession to Buck- 
ingham Palace. There be is 
due to receive a Garter rib- 
bon, Britain's highest order of 
chivalry. 

The Japanese groups hope 
to blunt the Impact of the 


demonstrators' Mexican 
wave-style protest on a world- 
wide television audience, 
amid fears that it could be 
repeated when the emperor 
visits other countries. They 
have contacted firms with 
Japanese employees. These 
have passed on the requests 
verbally to staff 
Last night the veterans and 


Blair appeals for 
‘warm welcome’ as 
symbol of close 
national friendship 


the spokesman for an all- 
party group of MPs hit tack 
by throwing the ranks of 
their protest open to members 
of the British public. “We are 
calling on the British public 
to join us." said Martyn Day, 
the veterans’ solicitor. “We 
warmly encourage them to 
turn out tomorrow." 


The Liberal Democrat MP 
Mark Oaten, anfealrman of 
the parliamentary internee 
and prisoner-of-war group, 
said: “We don't want a Renta- 
crowd from either side but I 
think the public feel strongly 
about this. If they do, it will 
be perfectly understandable if 
they demonstrate. 

“Tony Blair's comment 
demonstrates that he has 
misjudged the public mood. 
By the end of the week pub- 
lic opinion will be firmly 
with the internees and ex- 
prisoners". 

Mr Blair's statement, 
through his Downing Street 
spokesman, said: “The truth 
is our relations have never 
been better." 

He stressed the £43 billion 
worth of British exports to 
Japan, plus inward invest- 
ment providing 65,000 jobs — 
worth £20 billion to the econo- 
my. The visit would deepen 
“a strong, modern relation- 
ship between former enemies 
who are now close allies. 

“We can never forget the past 


or the debt that [Mr Blair’s] 
generation owes to those who 
suffered. But this should not 
define our relationship 
today” his spokesman said. 

But Arthur Titherington. 
chairman of the Japanese 
Labour Camps Survivors 
Association, said: “It wasn’t 
50 years ago to us, it was yes- 
terday. It is still of the utmost 
importance to us.” 

Mr Titherington dismissed 
the Foreign Office's argument 
earlier this week that it is too 
late to re-open Britain's 1951 
compensation treaty with 
Japan, despite the recent dis- 
covery of a secret Treasury 
document in which 'Britain 
reserved the right to do so if , 
other nations got higher com- 
pensation later. 

Under the treaty, British 
ex-prisoners got £76 and in- 
ternees £49. According to 
research, Japan paid 17 other 
nations vastly higher figures 
after 1951. 

Mr Titherington said: “Our 
govemment hid this away tor 
turn to page 3, column 7 


R obin cook 

yesterday won 
European Union 
backing for a 
new code of con- 
duct applying 
his ethical foreign policy to 
arms sales. But he came 
under Imm ediate attack from 
human rights groups for 
agreeing to French demands 
to water it down. 

Under the agreement, 
reached at a meeting of for- 
eign ministers yesterday, the 
15 EU countries set out com- 
mon standards to govern the 
sale of arms to non-EU 
countries. Under them, ex- 
ports should not be allowed to 
states that might use them for 
external aggression, internal 
repression or supporting 
terrorism. 

But France ensured that a 
verdict on human rights vio- 
lations that would prevent 
arms sales had to be delivered 
by a “competent body", such 
as the EU, the Council of 
Europe or the United Nations. 

This puts the threshold of 
evidence ominously high. 
Governments suspected of 
such violations have the 
power to refuse access to offi- 
cial monitors — as Algeria 
did to EU officials this year. 
Any formal verdict of human 
rights abuses could therefore 
be delayed, even amid media 
reports or violations. 

France also ensured that 
the crucial “no undercutting^' 
rule would be applied in pri- 
vate. This means that if a 
country seeking to buy arms 
is turned down by Britain, 
and then goes to France, 
France will inform Britain 
only in private that they are 
considering the request, 
rather than notifying all 
other EU countries. 

While EU countries are to 
provide an annual review oT 
their arms sales and a de- 
tailed annual report to the EU 
Council of Ministers, there is 
no guarantee that this will be 
published, as Mr Cook bad 
hoped. That will be up to the 
Council, despite urgent ap- 
peals from human rights cam- 


On Australia’s Sorry Day it’s goodbye to Botany Bay 


Christopher Zlim In Sydney 


B otany Bay’s 

national park is to be 
renamed in the inter- 
ests of political sensitivity. 
The search was announced 
yesterday for an Aboriginal 
replacement name for Cap- 
tain Cook’s Australian 
landing place, so c alled in 
2770 because of the strange 
plants which were collected 
on its shores. 

The New South Wales 
state government an- 
nounced the move to change 
the name of Botany Bay 
National Park as an act of 
reconciliation between black 
and white Australians. 

The initiative came on 
the eve of Australia's first 
^orrv Day. a controversial 

IS deigned to 
oast injustices to Aborigi- 
55? families broken up by 
the former state and fed- 
eral government policies of 

removing children from 
their parents. Today s 


events have largely been 
boycotted by the federal 
government. 

The Labour state govern- 
ment has decided the name 
for Botany Bay park— also 
the birthplace of white Aus- 
tralia — should incorporate 
indigenous words to en- 
courage “healing” and 
understanding. 

One suggestion which 
tribal elders will discuss is 
GOlingarie, a word in the 
language of the original 
Dharawal people which 
mwing “land that belongs 
to us all”. 

Hie environment minister, 
Pam Allan, said any nam e 
would have to be rich in 
meaning to all Australi ans . 

“While the first landing 
of the crew of the En- 
deavour is seen by many as 
the birth of this multicul- 
tural nation, it also marks 
the beginning of an era of 
dispossession and disad- 
vantage for Indigenous 
Australians,” she said. 

It is not the first time 


Labour state governments 
have tried to alter colonial 
place names. In the 1980s 
Victoria’s Grampian Moun- 
tains were given a tradi- 
tional Aboriginal name, 
until a local outcry and a 
change of government. 

The Botany Bay renam- 
ing comes amid a chorus of 
apologies to Aboriginals 
from officials, church lead- 
ers and police cbiefi — with 
the exception of the prime 
minister, John Howard. 

Mr Howard is standing by 
his decision not to apolo- 
gise formally for the forced 
removal of thousands of 
Aboriginal children — the 
so-called Stolen Generation 
— from their families in 
this century. While ex- 
pressing personal regret, 
he claims he cannot apolo- 
gise for the actions of previ- 
ous governments. 

Sources close to the gov- 
ernment have described 
today’s privately sponsored 
Sorry Day as “a guilt trip 
which manifests disunit y”. 



r-a pfa-in Cook claims Australia for the British crown in a spot he named for its rare flora 
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pajgners and the Scandina- 
vian countries that “transpar- 
ency” be the keystone. 

“We welcome the agree- 
ment of a code as a first step, 
but There are key areas 'in 
which it has to be strength- 
ened,” said Paul Eavis. direc- 
tor of Saferworld, the group 
which has lobbied for the 
code, along with Amnesty, 
Oxfam and Christian Aid. 

“Urgent priorities are en- 
suring that all 15 EU member 
states are informed before 
one country can undercut an- 
other’s refusal of an arms ex- 
port, and increasing transpar- 
ency and parliamentary 
scrutiny of weapons sales. 

“The recent scenes of Brit- 
ish-supplied arms being used 
to threaten democracy dem- 
onstrations on the streets of 
Indonesia have again shown 
the human cost of an unregu- 
lated arms trade." 

Priam's international di- 
rector, Stewart Wallis, said: 
“Publishing the annual 
report on arms sales is abso- 


lutely crueiaL Only if people 
know what weapons are going 
where can we measure the 
success of this code." 

The Irish foreign minister, 
David Andrews, said he was 
“bitterly disappointed" the 
agreement did not include a 
binding ban on arms enias to 
governments accused of seri- 
ous human rights violations. 

“Half a loaf is better than 
none [but] we see this as a 
beginning. It has to be built 
on and improved.” he said. 

Mr Cook, the Foreign Secre- 
tary. who presented the code 
of conduct as an important ex- 
tension of his goal of an ethi- 
cal foreign policy Into 
Europe, yesterday hailed it as 
"a real achievement, a sub- 
stantial step forward". 

He said: “The key criteria of 
this code is whether the arms 
are to be used for internal 
repression or external aggres- 
sion. From now on, our anus 
industries will compete on 
price and on quality, but not 
on the standards that we will 
all apply on human rights." 

EU sources said Mr Cook 
had been keen to reach a swift 
agreement yesterday. Leaks of 
early draffs showed France iso- 
lated from other EU members. 

“France made the issue of 
bilateral, rather than multi- 
lateral, consultation into a 
sticking point," a British offi- 
cial said. 

Britain sells between 
£L5 billion and £3 billion of 
arms a year, and France some 
£1.8 billion to £2.5 billion, 
malting them by far Europe's 
biggest arms exporters. 

Human rights campaigners 
said they would continue 
their campaign to tighten the 
code. 
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CHILDREN IN 

UDAN ARE DYIN 

Shefc exhausted and starving, but she Is walked all day tohrisg 
her grandchild to a relief centre. She may be too late. 

Civil war and drought have brought thousands 
of children to the brink of death m Sudan. 
Malnourished, exhausted and sick, they are in 
desperate need ofbetp. As the lead agency 
coordinating relief efforts in southern Sudan, 
UNICEF is providing high-energy foods, 

medical supplies and shelter to as 
many as possible. But every day more 
children move closer ro starvation. 




. • ' 


We rely totally on 

voluntary contributions. 

Ifyou have a cheque 
book or a credit card, 
please use it now and j 
help us save these G 

children while 
there k still time, s 1 



unicef M 

EMERGENCY CHILDREN'S APPEAL 

0345 312 312 

24HR iOCAl RATE CREDIT CARD DONATION LINE 


Please make your chequo'postel order payable to UNICEF 

I D £25 DfiSO □ £75 □£«» I prefer io give £ 1. _ . 1 

Or phase debit my SwiKh/Dela/ManeiCaidtVwWAii«i /Dfea <^iib^CAF card 

i r I I'll T 


Snitch tetue. 


Expiry Dale. 
Name 


Signature- 


Address. 


Postcode. 


Please post this coupon, with your gift to: UNICEF, RoomGUAS , 
FREEPOST, Chelmsford CM2 SBR. THANK YOU. 9tpaaB a 0mn) 
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2 NEWS 

Warnin^sets Treasury ministers ori collision course with health and education secretaries, who want to cut waiting lists and c 

Ministers told not to ‘pad’ budgets 


Michael White 
MWcal Editor 


T HE Treasury is 
warning spending 
minis ters in health 
and education not 
to “pad" their bud- 
getary plans just because they 
know that Tony Blair has 
made NHS waiting lists and 
school class sizes Labour's 
priority. 

The warning sets the Chan- 
cellor, Gordon Brown, and his 
deputy, Alastair Darling, on a 
collision course with Frank 
Dobson, the Health Secretary, 
and David Blunkett, his col- 
league at Education and Em- 
ployment who has been hold- 
ing out for even more than 


the extra £6-7 billion his de- 
partment is tipped to get be- 
fore the nest election. 

Both ministers have hem 
keeping their heads down and 
l keeping up public pressure on ! 
1 their departments to provide i 
greater efficiency through , 
better management of exist- 
ing resources, tin* message ! 
Mr Brown wants to hear. 

“But that does not stop in- 
flated spending bids.” one in- 
sider warned last night. 
“Health and adumtinn have 
padded their bids. Just be- 
cause they are our priorities 
does not pi^an they will get 
what they want" 

Some cabinet members are 
being pulled in opposite dlreo- 
I tinnfi . QQTTiHlittffd to fulfilling 
i Tony Blair’s five "early 


pledges” at the same thm> as 
the Chancellor demands 
economies. 

To prove his New Labour 
credentials to Treasury col- 
leagues Mr Blunkett is point- 
ing to the £1 blTl ton a year to 
be raised by student tuition 
and maintenance fees — three 
times the Tory level — as well 
as toe decision to privatise £1 
billion worth of debt held by 
the Student Loan Company, 
wiping the debt off the Trea- 
sury books. 

Spending ministers are en- 
gaged in a new, upgraded ver- 
sion Of the annual hatt]p 
which each department has 
with the Treasury to justify 
additional funds, »nV> some 
are already certain losers. 
Yesterday the Foreign Office 


denied it could save £50 mil- 
lion by selling off extravagant 
embassy buildings and their 
contents. 

Diplomats are increasingly 
expected to act as export 
salesmen, but yesterday's FO 
reply, suggesting that its £1 
bnikm budget to 221 

overseas posts would only 
buy 20 Tornado fighters, at- 
tempts to deflect Mr Brown's 
wrath towards another vul- 
nerable minister, George 
Robertson. 

He too Is pulled both ways 
by Blair-Brown commit- 
ments. With a streamlining of 
the £9 bHHcm defence procure- 
ment budget under way Mr 
Robertson Is seeking further 
operational and logistical in- 
tegration of the three historic 


services as part of his strate- 
gic defence review. 

He is' already offering £300- 
500 million -worth of cuts in 
the MOD'S £21 billion budget, 
already hacked by the Tories. 
That is nowhere near enough 
for the Treasury, which seeks 
as as £2 billion fr om Mr 
Robertson as well as exten- 
sive sales of land and other 
assets no longer needed. 

New accounting rules win 
soon force the ministry to ac- 
knowledge the true value — 
and cost — of its vast hold- 
ings, jndndfaig lavish resi- 
dences for top brass. Mr 
Robertson is scaling down 
warship purchases and tank 
deplo ymen ts in Germany ami 
cutting the 200-plus Euro- 
fighters which the RAF 
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Gap is moving on from the traditional shop window to selling on the Internet, where shoppers ‘try’ clothes on models on screen photograph: seans*«th 

Mind the Gap on the world-wide web 


Nicholas Baradstor, Chief 
Business Correspondent 

G LOBAL Internet trade 
took a great leap for- 
ward yesterday when 
Gap. the casual clothing 
group, announced it was go- 
ing to extend its cybershap- 
ping facility around the 
world. 

The San Francisco based 
business, named after the 
generation gap, said it bad 
such an encouraging res- 
ponse to the on-line store It 
launched in November for 
American customers that it 
planned to expand its service 
foam early next year. 


Gap’s website allows poten- 
tial customers to try out dif- 
ferent looks by selecting out- 
fits from the store’s catalogue 
and trying th em an to an elec- 
tronic model on the screen. 
Users can chang e the clothes’ 
colours and even the model’s 
hair and skin colour. 

Although Internet com- 
merce is booming, it is still 
small in terms of overall retail 
sales. So for the most popular 
items have been books, music 
and computer equipment 

News of Gap’s plans came 
as the Deloitte & Touche Con- 
sulting Group forecast that 
electronic commerce was 
about to go through a period 
of explosive growth, particu- 


larly in the banking and fi- 
nance areas. The consultants 
said many companies would 
be carrying out more than 
half their transactions over 
file Internet within two years, 
as electronic commerce grew 
by 300 per cent 

“We are approaching a his- 
toric business watershed," 
said John Reeve, a partner at i 
Deloitte Consulting UK. 

’’Until now, businesses | 
i have been hesitant to adopt e- 
commerce because of security 
concerns or the perception 
that their customers aren’t 
! using it to buy products and I 
services. 

“Now companies are com- 
ing to the realisation that se- 


curity will always be an 
issue, but less of a concern 
than missing oat on a vital 
new channel that could pro- 
vide a tremendous competi- 
tive advantage.” 

He said 70 per cent of com- 
panies would use the Internet 
for business-to-business trade 
within two years. 

Clothing has been difficult 
to sell an the net Most cloth- 
ing retailers with websites 
only offer browsers a cata- 
logue sent to them by post 
Selling clothes has proved a 
tougher proposition. IBM lost 
millions of dollars when it 
tried to sell clothes and Jewel- 
lery through its cybermall 
Distribution is one of the 


biggest headaches for Inter- 
net retailers. Package and 
posting can still exceed the 
cost of a book or audio cas- 
sette bought over the net 

Gap Is expected to limit its 
initial Internet expansion to 
countries such as the UK, 
France, Germany and Japan, 
where it already has conven- 
tional retail and distribution 
operations. 

Internet retailing is still for 
from being a sure-fire way to 
make money. Amazon Books, 
the largest Internet bookshop, 
is one of the Internet’s com- 
mercial success stories. The 
business Is valued at about $2 
billion, but has yet to make a 
profit. 


Eternity and a Day tips balance for film art 


Review 


Richard Williams 

Eternity and a Day 

’ Cannes Rim Festival 

I HERE were fears in 
I Cannes last week about 
I what Theo Angelopou- 
tos would do ifMartin Scor- 
sese’s jury foiled to give 

Tifm the Palme d’Or. 

The 68-year-old Greek di- 
rector is a proud man, and 
three years ago he made 
clear his displeasure at get- 
ting the Jury ’s grand prix — 
the consolation trophy — 
for Ulysses* Gaze. Once his 
new film. Eternity and a 
Day, had been screened on 
Sa tu rday as the last of the 27 
films in the main competi- 
tion, the possibility that he 
might lose out again, and 
this time to a piece of fluff 
like Roberto Benigni’s Life 
is Beautiful, seemed diffl- 
colt to contemplate. At such 




Theo Angetopoutos lifts the Palme d’Or, top prize at Cannes 


moments, the destiny of the 
entire art form appears to 
waver in the balance. 

Luckily for the future of 
cinema. Eternity and a Day 
received its Just reward. 


The Palme d’Or was 
awarded to a film in the best 
tradition ofEuropean art 
movies, a work of great 
complexity and elegant pro- 
fundity, which may not 


yield all its richness at 
once. 

In the film a dlstin- 
guished Greek novelist. Al- 
exander (Bruno Ganz), has 
been told he is dying. Aban- 
doning his work on the ad- 
aptation of poems by a 19th 
century German writer, he 
leaves his seafront borne on 
a journey of reconnection 
with his past. Reading a let- 
ter written by his wife, who 
had died 20 years earlier, be 
sees scenes from their mar- 
riage come to life, but with 
file present-day Alexander 
taking the place ofhls ear- 
lier sclf. 

This device gives these 
scenes, which are elided 
into the “reaT’action and 
return towards the end of 
die film, a terrible poi- 
gnancy. It is repeated when 
the German poet, a gaunt 
figure in a top hat and cloak, 
appears during Alexander's 
travels with an Albanian 
boy whom he has saved 
, from a gang kidnapping file* 
, gal immig rant childr en. 

The screenplay was co- 


written by Angelopoulos 
and Petros Markaris with 
Tonino Guerra, the great 
Italian scenarist who ap- 
pears to have had a band in 
half his country’s post-war 
classics (La Notte, L’Awen- 
tura, L’Edisse. Amarcord. 
Illustrious Corpses, Christ 
Stopped at Eboli, and so on). 
Guerra’s collaborations 
with Antonioni and Fellini 
seem particularly relevant 
to this story of a man who Is 
a stranger In his own life, 
and whose alienation finds 
a special resonance in 
Ganz’s calm, deliberate 
performance. 

Some will find its length 
— 130 minutes —trying, and 
its parade of strange Images 
occasionally puzzling. But 
this is a film that oses its 
resources to contemplate 
ideas that can't be evoked in 
any other way. If it’s going 
to take a second viewing to 
I decode the significance of 
I the yellow-caped cyclists 
i who pedal in and out of the 
i final half-hour, that’s some- 
I thing to look forward to. 


O 


Health insurers have latched on to the fact that there’s 
money to be made from ‘preventive medicine’... Funnily 
enough, such ‘prevention’ also pays pretty well. 


Health, G2 page 1 1 


wants, but no longer needs. 

Yet at Tony Blair’s pre- 
election insistence, he is not 
cutting Britain’s strategic 

fnmmlftnwitS tO NStO and to 
global peacekeeping — a pil- 
lar of Robin Cook’s ethical 
foreign policy. . 

A crucial element in the 
Gove rnm ent’s Comprehen- 
sive Spending Review, which 
is malting this year’s negotia- 
tions of greater long term sig- 
nificance than usual, is the 
search for private sources of 
capite l to finance major pub- 
lic projects, ranging from 
schools and hospitals to the 
Channel Tunnel link — on 
which John Prescott is poised 
to clinch an ambitious deaJL 

The Treasury is r e l axi n g 
the rules to make it easier to 


borrow without the 
charged against public bor 

rowing But iuiuistere *£6 
also expected to generate fo- 
come where they can. -- | 

Mr Prescott's integrated 
transport white 
next month, is expected to in- 
clude green taxes on inner 

Robertson, Mr 
Prescott is caught between 
Labour's historic commit- 
ment to strong public 

nort and Downing Stivers 
concern that he should not of-, 
fend the motorists of Middle 
England. He is now expected 
to issue a motorist-friendly 
■’charter’* and stress the 
aeowtiai role of the car. 

Analysis, page 11 



Gordon Brown..- seeking 
evidence of efficiency 


Jakarta cancels UK 
water firm’s deal 


John AgBonby hi Jakarta 
and Nicholas Bannister 


T HAMES Water Inter- 
national became the 
first foreign casualty 
of Indonesia’s cam- 
paign to strip away the nepo- 
tisticaUy acquired assets of 
former president Suharto’s 
family when it lost its con- 
tract to supply water to half of 
Jakarta yesterday. 

t^s than three days after 
Mr Suharto resigned, PAM 
Jaya, the water regulator for 
the Indonesian capital, can- 
celled its co-operation agree- 
ment with PT Kakar Thames 
Airindo (Kati), a joint venture 
between Thames and the for- 
mer autocrat's eldest son. Si- 
git Harjojudanto. 

The regulator, the munici- 
pal water authority that orga- 
nised the supply until Kati 
won the contract said that 
the agreement had been 
reached improperly. It has 
taken back responsibility for 
the supply. 

“It was not fair business 
but monkey business from 
start to finish." explained 
PAM's managing director, 
Rama Boedi, yesterday after 
the decision was made public. 
"There was no tendering at 
the contract whatsoever. The 
whole process was a classic 
example of collusion and nep- 
otism overriding all other 
considerations." 

The company that was 
awarded the contract to sup- 
ply the other half of the city, 
the French firm Lyonnaise 
des Eaux — owner of North- 
umbrian Water — also had its 
contract cancelled. 

Kati’s managing director. 
John Hurcom, said in a state- 
ment that Kati had “acted 
fully in accordance with the 
contract between Kati and 
PAM Jaya" and bad met all 
the contract's service perfor- 


mance and investment 
requirements. He declined to 
elaborate on the statement 
but a Thames Water spokes- 
woman added: “It is a country 
where the way to do business 
involves influence, and the in- 
fluencing lines have now 
changed. We are looking to 
replace our original Indone- 
sian partner. Circumstances 
are right for us to do this.” 

Thames was overjoyed 
when the 25-year agreement 


Thames 

Water 


Thames Water 
accused of 
‘monkey business 1 
as nepotism 
inquiry focuses 
on Suharto 


was signed last June. David 
LufErum. Thames’s finance 
director, said at the time: 
'This agreement is the most 
significant win under Thames 
Water’s revised international 
business strategy." 

Thames agreed then to in- 
vest £44 million in the ven- 
ture during the first five 
years — but the fall in the 
value of the rupiah cut this to 
£15 million and so Ear only a 
'Tew million" had been paid. 


Mr Luffrum said yesterday. 
The project foresaw invest- 
ment of £250 million in the 
first five years, now worth 
about £85 million, with the 
hulk being raised through 
bank borrowing. 

• xt is estimated that Mr Har- 
jojudanto and his five siblings 
built up business empires 
worth £20 billion during the 
32 years their father ruled In- 
donesia. “Their interests cov- 
ered every sector at the econ- 
omy imaginable and several 
that aren’t,” according to one 
local stockbroker in Jakarta. 

He added that by the mid- 
1990s “it was -almost impossi- 
ble to win a contract without 
having a ‘well-connected per- 
son’ on your letter head”. As 
soon as Mr Suharto resigned, 
opposition leaders began call- 
ing for a fun investigation 
into the family's wealth. The 
Thames venture was sur- 
rounded by controversy from 
the beginning. On the day 
that it took charge of the 
water supply to parts of Ja- 
karta, charges shot up by 67 
per cent They bad not risen, 
sthce 1994. Thames yesterday 
insisted that the increase in 
pricing was agreed by the reg- 
ulator and that the poorest 
people had not been affected 
by the rise. 

One Western analyst based 
in Jakarta said that while it 
could not be denied that Ka- 
ti’s links with Mr HaxjQju- 
danto ensured it won the con- 
tract. it had inherited a 
company in chaos. There 
was no proper acco unting sys- 
tem and tiie billing system 
was a joke. In my opinion it 
acted professionally at all 
times." 

The 1,300 Kati employees 
are going to show the extent 
of their discontent today by 
publicly discarding the grey 
Kati uniforms and returning 
to wearing their former blue 
ones supplied by PAM Jaya. 
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- Why pay over the odds for 3 persona] loan when as the table 
shows, you can get a cheaper one from us? 

• Interest is fixed so payments will not vary. 

• Instant decisions on loans from £1.000 to £25,000. 

• No security or deposit required. 

• No arrangement fee or complicated paper work. 

• So for a great deal, call Direct Line. 
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Biographers’ 
spotlight falls on 
Prince Charles 


Luke Harding on Penny Junor 
and Anthony Holden, who are 
writing with and without the 
co-operation of their subject 


Jk S REPLIES go. it 
m h could hardly have 
been more cutting. 
J m “I know a little of 
* ayour background, 
Mark BoDand, one of Prince 
Charles's most senior aides 
wrote to Anthony Holden, the 
royal biographer, “and what I 
have heard does not bode well 
for a conducive relationship 
between us." 

It would, he a dried , be a 
waste of time for the two of 
them to meet "It is fair to say 
we don't start from the best of 
wickets," BoQand concluded 
gloomily, in what amounted 
to a two-word rebuff: “Sod 
off.” Such is a biographer's 
dismal lot. 

Undaunted, Hol den is thi$ 
week putting the finishing 


touches to his latest biography 
of Prince Charles, his third. 
Prince Charles, A Biography 
is being published to coincide 
with the prince's 50th birth- 
day on November 14. 

The milestone provides a 
usefUl peg to Mamina the 
man destined to be Ring 
Charles m, caught between 
the demands of big ^hiirtrsn 
mistress and the throne, a 
middle-aged, post-Diana 
prince who may have to wait 
another 20 years before be 
gets the top job. 

The author and TV pre- 
senter Penny Junor, mean- 
while, is writing her own 
biography of the Prince of 
Wales. It boasts the working 
title CL (the C is for Charles, 
the L is Latin for 50). 

Both Junor and Holden 
have substantial track 
records as writers, and both 
have been given large ad- 
vances. Holden, though, is 
detested by the royal estab- 
lishment and is expected to 
produce a sharper and more 
critical book. Junor is 
broadly tolerated and pro- 
Charles. 

The palace's feud with 
Holden goes back a long way. 
In ..the 1970s Holden — an 
award-winning journalist — 
worked as Charles’s speech 
writer, and wrote a sympa- 
thetic biography of a lonely, 
somewhat confiised bachelor 
prince aged 80. 

He returned to his subject 
10 years later, but Holden’s 
second biography of Charles 
at 40 was harsher, and 
revealed that his marriage to 
Diana was in trouble. Aides 
denounced the book as a work 


of fiction. Holden counter- 
attacked by threatening to 
sue, and a period of mutual 
loathing began. 

“What the bloody bell are 
yon doing here?" the prince 
asked Holden 10 years ago — 
the last time they spoke — 
after bumping into him In an 
Adelaide park. 

Last September when 
Charles toured South Africa 
Holden was told the royal 
plane. In which other journal- 
ists were travelling, was ML 
In fact it was half empty. 
Mark Borland, the prince’s 
deputy private secretary and 
de facto spin doctor, was 
merely reflecting palace 
thinking in his letter that 


that Holden man is simply be- 
yond the pale. 

“We are always polite when 
someone approaches us with 
a book project," one aide said 
two months ago. “Except for 
Tony Holden. We don't bother 
being polite to him.'* 


We are always 
polite when 
approached with 
a book project, 
except to 
Tony Holden* 


Holden’s peremptory treat- 
ment by St James’s Palace 
contrasts strongly with the 
help afforded to Jonathan 
Dimhleby, whose authorised 
biography of Prince Charles 
was published In 1994. Dimb- 
leby was granted unprece- 
dented access, to Charles's 
personal diaries and archive 
material. He spent many 
hours In conversation with 
the prince and with his 
friends, before writing his 
authorised life. - - 
It is something of an irony, 
then, that Dimbleby’s palace- 
blessed book is now regarded 
by most in royal circles as a 
complete public relations di- 
saster. The book is blamed for 
Charles’s fltadvised decision 
to admit on television his 
adultery with Camilla Parker 
Bowies, and the great confla- 
gration that followed: Diana’s 
revenge in her infamous Pan- 
orama interview, in which 
she admitted her own adul- 


tery: and the messy royal 
divorce. 

What makes the two unau- 
thorised Charles biographies 
Interesting is that they both 
hold out the promise of new 
material. There are some 80 

books ou the market about Di- 
ana, but with the exception of 
Andrew Morton’s Diana: Her 
True Story, ftew of them con- 
tain any real Insight. Richard 
Kay, the Daily Mall reporter 
who became Diana’s confi- 
dante, is the only man now In 
a position to write a definitive 
life of the princess, but he 
refuses. 

What then, will Holden and 
Junor say? It is known that 
Holden lunched with Diana 
shortly before her death. He 
has also returned to some of 
the establishment sources 
who helped him before. His 
latest work concentrates on 
the prince’s vexed personal 
lift over the past 10 years. 
Holden’s critics accuse of him 
of relying too heavily on press 
cuttings, and of being — as 
one put it — a " bullshitter", 
albeit a very clever one. 

Junor, meanwhile, is 
known to be paninking Her 
research completed, she has 
yet to begin work on the 
manuscript, and a November 
publication date looks 
unlikely. 

Early reports suggested 
that Junor had talked to some 
of Mrs Parker Bowles's 
friends. This now appears not 
to be the case, but St James's 
Palace has helped her correct 
matters of fact It has not pro- 
duced the prince, though, for 
a brief off-the-record chat 

*1 have always been a great 
supporter of the Prince of 
Wales, but I am not being crit- 
ical of the princess,” Junor 
said yesterday. “I hope my 
book is going to be a fair and 
impartial account” The biog- 
raphy will concentrate on the 
past 18 years — including the 
disastrous marriage years — 
and the future of the 
monarchy. 

“She is meticulous in pro- 
tecting her sources. She has 
never betrayed people and 
has been able to go back 
many times to people she has 
spoken to,’’ one friend said 
yesterday. 

Junor's previous subjects 
include generous treatments 
of Baroness Thatcher and 
John Major- While Junor is a 
respected biographer, some 
observers find her studies 
soft -edged and a little soppy. 

Two things are certain. The 
first is that both biographies 
will find plenty of readers. 
The second is that the Prince 
of Wales will not be among 
them. He gave up reading the 
newspapers years ago. 



The dustjacket for the forthcoming biography of the Prince of Wales by Anthony Holden 
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NAME: Penny Junor 
AGE: 48 *'*" 

BACKGROUND: Daughter of Sir John 
Jnnor, the late Sunday Express editor and 
rightwing columnist. Educated at Benen- 
den girls’ school and St Andrew’s. 
CAREER: Started as a feature writer, 
turned to biography in the early 1980s. En- 
thusiastic studies of Margaret Thatcher 
and John Major. Wrote an encomiastic 
biography of Prince Charles at 40 (“one of 
the saddest people 1 have ever encoun- 
tered".) Also presents TV’s Travel Show. 
ROYAL RATING: Tolerated. Has been 
given some minor help by St James’s Palace 
with her latest Charles biography. 



NAME: Anthony Holden . 

AGE: 51 

BACKGROUND: Educated at Oundle and 
Merton College, Oxford. Republican-lean- 
ing writer. broadcaster. Express co lumni st. 


CAREER: Rose up Sunday Times in 1970s. 
Resigned in protest when mentor Harold 
Evans was sacked by Rupert Murdoch. The 
Observer’s Washington correspondent for 
two years, went freelance in 1982. Written 
books on Prince Charles, Tchaikovsky, 
poker, and (in progress) Shakespeare. 
ROYAL RATING: Loathed. Royal aides 
rubbished his last Charles book as a “work 
of fiction” after it (accurately) claimed the 
prince’s marriage was in trouble. 


Freed nurses *to sue Gilford for £1 m’ 


Saudi lawyer says dead woman’s 
brother caused mental torture 


LukeHardtag 


T HE affair of the Brit- 
ish nurses freed by 
Saudi Arabia de- 
scended into confu- 
sion and force last night when 
their Saudi lawyer — 
apparently speaking off the 
caff — said they were to sue 
the brother of the woman 
they allegedly murdered. 

Salah A1 Hejailan cl a i m ed 
Deborah Parry and Lucille 
McLauchlan are demanding 
£1 iwminn in compensation 
from Frank Gilford. The 
women were convicted by a 
Saudi court of stabbing Mr 
GDford’s sister Yvonne to 
death in 1996. 

But the compensation claim 

was immediately contra- 
dicted last night by legal 
sources in. Britain, who said 
that it was “highl y unlikely” 


they would make any such 
move. 

Speaking from Riyadh, Mr 
Hejailan said the nurses 
wanted the money because of 
the "mental torture” and 
“blackmail** they had suf- 
fered at Mr Gilford's bands. 

Parry and McLauchalan 
were freed from jail in Saudi 
Arabia last week when King 
Fahd commuted their sen- 
tences. Both have protested 
their Innocence. 

Parry escaped execution 
last year when Mr Gilford 
agree to accept £750,000 in 
“blood money'’ in accordance 
with Islamic law. 

According to Mr Hejailan, 
who represented both nurses 
during their 17 months in cap- 
tivity, Mr Gilford made “false 
statements" and mounted a 
“mali cious campaign against 
them” while they were in jafi. 
“They in te nd to sue for com- 


pensation. He caused them 
mental suffering. “He an- 
nounced that Deborah was 
sentenced to death. She 
thought Of fyimmitting sui- 
cide when she heard that. " 

Last night other legal 
sources made it clear no com- 
pensation attempt would be 
made during a court hearing 
in Adelaide scheduled for 
June 17. 

“Normally it is the client 
who Instructs the lawyer." 
the source said. “But in Mr 
Hejailan’s case it is the other 
way round." 

Mr Hejailan said Mr Gilford 
had lost his right to the blood 
money because be had vio- 
lated Saudi legal procedures 
and foiled to Show the forgive- 
ness expected under Islamic 
law. 

The money was raised by 
British firms with interests in 
Saudi Arabia. Deborah Par- 
ry’s brother-in-law John Ash- 
bee said last night he ex- 
pected the blood money to be 
handed over at the Adelaide 
hearing. 


It is understood Mr 
Hejailan has not spoken to 
either of the nurses for sev- 
eral days. “What they went 
through at the hands of Gil- 
ford put them through a great 
deal of mental torture and 
they agreed to the blood 
money under duress,” he ex- 
plained yesterday. 


"What he put them through 
was much worse than what 
they experienced during the 
investigation and what led to 
their confessions, because 
their lives were at stake. 

“In those circumstances the 
agreement to pay the Wood 
money is void and I urge 
them not to pay anything. If 



‘He caused them 
mental suffering. 
He announced 
that Deborah was 
sentenced to 
death. She 
thought of 
committing 
suicide then* 

Salah A1 Hejailan on 
Frank Gilford, left 


they do, it is an admission of 
guilt" 

Mr Hejailan is a prominent 
figure in Saudi Arabia, with a 
reputation for garrulousness. 
Late last week he accused his 
British clients of “financial 
opportunism" for selling 
their stories to tabloid news- 
papers. and said they had 
made up stories of torture. 

Miss Gilford, aged 55, was 
beaten, stabbed and repeat- 
edly suffocated in her room at 
the King Fahd Military Medi- 
cal Complex in December 
1996. Her colleague Ms Parry, 
39. from Alton, Hampshire, 
was convicted of murder, and 
fellow nurse Ms McLauchlan, 
32. from Dundee, was con- 
victed as an accomplice. 

Mr Gilford has bitterly crit- 
icised the women for accept- 
ing six-figure sums from the 
Mirror and the Express. 

"I’ve been accused of 
money-grabbing but they are 
the ones making money out of 
my dead sister," he said yes- 
terday. “I wish this would all 
end.” 


SDLP looks 
at alliance 
with Ulster 
Unionists 


.Mm Mifflin 
Ireland Correspondent 


T HE nationalist SDLP 
refused yesterday to 
bow to Sinn Fein’s 
pleas for an electoral 
pact ahead of the assembly 
elections in Northern Ireland. 

It suggested instead that its 
backers consider giving their 
second preference votes to 
David Trimble’s Ulster 
Unionists. This would involve 
a realignment of politics in 
Northern Ireland, with the 
centre ground dictating the 

flgppila. 

The move came after Sinn 
Fein repeated its demand that 
the SDLP agree to an electoral 
pact SDLP sources say it is 
impossible to see the benefit 
of that in the assembly's elec- 
tion, partly because it is de- 
cided by the single transfer- 
able vote. 

Brid Rogers, one of the 
SDLP's leading negotiators at 
the Stormont talks, said she 
was opposed to the Sinn Fein 

plan 

"The referendum result 
mar ks a new beginning to 
work across the religious div- 
ide,” she said. “There is noth- 
ing to be gained from a pact 
with Sinn Fein. There is a 
new era in politics here.” 

Ulster Unionists, too. have 
been making encouraging 
noises about transferring 
votes to the .SDLP, but they 
are unlikely to make a formal 
recommendation to their 
supporters. 

It is the issue which will 
dominate the assembly — if 
the SDLP and UUP can come 
to some accommodation, con- 
sensual politics will reign. 
That is the big tear of Gerry 
Adams, the Sinn Fein presi- 
dent. who wants to form a 
dose alliance with the SDLP 
for the elections. But John 
Home’s party realises that in 
an election based on the STV 
system there is little to be 
gained by forming a pact. 

The SDLP believes it would 
get Sinn Fein second prefer- 
ences in any event. The elec- 
tion for the 108-seat assembly 
on June 25 will see six candi- 
dates elected from each of 
Northern Ireland's 18 West- 
zdinster constituencies. 

The SDLP says it wants its 
supporters to give its later- 
preference votes to parties 
committed to making the 
peace accord work. There are 
strong Indications It would be 
happy for the beneficiaries of 
that to be the UUP. 

Seamus Mallon. deputy 
leader of the SDLP. likely to 
take up the post of deputy 
first minister in Northern Ire- 
land's new government, 
hinted at such a recommenda- 


tion when he said: "We have 
never asked people to vote Ul- 
ster Unionist before, nor have 
they asked people to support 
us, but we are in a new type of 
electoral context" 

Pat Doherty. Sinn Pein 
vice-president, denied his 
plea for an electoral pact with 
the SDLP was sectarian. “We 
want to build nationalist 
strength to meet unionists on 
the basis of equality-" 

He went on to say that Sinn 
Fein was happy for its sup- 
porters to give its latter pref- 
erences to the Ulster Union- 
ists to make sure that the pro- 
agreement parties did best 

The SDLP was following a 
similar line. Eight Catholics 
were murdered by the Ulster 
Volunteer Force as they 
watched Ireland beat Italy in 
the 1994 World Cup in a pub 
in Loughlinisland. Co Down, 
but it was prepared for its 
supporters to give subsequent 
preference votes to the Pro- 
gressive Unionist Party, the 
fringe loyalist group linked to 
the UVF. 

The issue or decommission- 
ing terrorist weapons is cer- 
tain to rumble on until voting 
day and beyond, and could 
even bring down the Good 
Friday agreement before it is 
up and running. 


This marks a new 
beginning to work 
across the 
religious divide’ 


Canadian General John de 
Chastelain, who beads the In- 
ternational Commission on 
Decommissioning, yesterday 
said weapons had to be 
handed over, rather than 
being allowed to rust in arms 
dumps. But that has connota- 
tions of surrender, and is 
unlikely. 

General de Chastelain said: 
"Rusting in the ground Is 
something that is more in the 
past than it is in the present. 
Things get wrapped in poly- 
thene and heavily greased 
and you can put them in foe 
ground and they won’t rust - 

“The concerns of people in 
Northern Ireland are that if 
you leave large numbers of 
weapons In play.- no matter 
bow well they are guarded, 
there is a chance they will foil 
Into foe hands of people who 
have nothing to do with the 
political process and no inter- 
est In foe use of weapons for 
political reasons, but crimi- 
nal reasons.*' 


Hugo Young, page 8f Letters 
page 9 


Japanese staff to face ex-POWs 
to blunt TV image of street protest 


continued from page 3 
40 years — and now they talk 
about the passage of time. 

'It is like saying that if you 
can commit a murder and 
hide it away for long enough, 
you’ll get away with it " 

Joan Bulley, aged 60. orga- 
niser of the internees’ demon- 
stration and leader of last 
night's torchlight vigil, spoke 
angrily about foe death of her 
father, a British engineer who 
died of tuberculosis in 1947, 
two years after foe war. 

Since the family got no 
compensation, her mother 
bad to work as a cook. Sbe 
could only afford to bury him 
in the equivalent of a pau- 
per’s grave, with a simple 
metal cross in a cemetery at 
Liphook, Hampshire. 

“There was terrific hard- 
ship among foe civilian in- 
ternees,'' she said. 

“My mother never had a 
home again and could not 
bury my tether as she would 
have wished. 

“The first thing I will do if I 
receive a penny in compensa- 
tion from the Japanese is to 



Emperor Akfhito: will 
ride with the Queen 

bury my tether with a proper 
tombstone." 

Prison camp veteram Bill 
Holtham, founder of the 
Labour Camps Association, 
said: “As a prisoner. 1 was 
burying 30 cif my comrades 
every day. I openly accuse 
Tony Blair of betrayal." 
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Firms 


‘all talk 1 


on child 



Helen Outer 


F IRMS recognise the 

need to provide 
child care for em- 
ployees, but few do 
anything about it, 
according to a MORI polL 
Three-quarters of 500 lead- 
ing companies surveyed said 
they saw the need for famfly- 
friendiy policies, bat only 5 
per cent provided workplace 
nurseries and only 2 per cent 
reserved nursery places for 
children of staff. 

A further 5 per cent made a 
contribution towards nursery 
costs and 3 per cent bad after- 
school dubs for children. 

Eighty -one per cent of the 
companies believed the Gov- 
ernment should help tH m 


There is a big gap 
between what 
companies say 
and what they do* 


implement family friendly 
policies, and 80 per cent 
thought the Government 

Should offer financial incen- 
tives such as tax breaks. 

Almost nine in 10 firms 
believed family friendly 
employment policies would 
become more important over 
the next five years. 

The survey was commis- 
sioned by the Daycare Trust, 
the national nhflri care cam- 
paign, for this week’s 
National Childcare Week. 

Colette KeQeher, director of 
the trust said the survey 
revealed “doable standards" 
among employers. However, 
there was a strong business 
case for investing in child 
care, and she was pleased 
companies had begun to rec- 
ognise this. “There is still a 


big gap between what compa- 
nies say and what they are 
doing. We are aiming to 
bridge that gap,” she said. 

‘'With increasing numbers 
of mothers with young chil- 
dren returning to work, em- 
ployers need an effective 
child care infrastructure as 
much as roads a n d railways. 

“No one is su gg estin g that 
employers should foot the 
entire bill, but they have an 
important rede to play and 
significant benefits to gain.” 

She Said the naMrmal child 
care strategy, «nnnnnr»i last 
week by the Social Security 
Secretary, Harriet Harman 
and the Employment and 
Education Secretary, David 
Blanket!, would set out the 
framework. 

The green paper says the 
Government aims to provide 
an extra £800 million over 


five years, with more out-of- 
school dubs fin: children, an 
increase in carers' training, 
the introduction of a child 
care credit for lower income 
famfiteft, and uprated child 


benefit 

One company which has an 
enlightened approach to child 
care is the AA motoring 
organisation. Since Novem- 
ber, it has provided its em- 
ployees with membership of 
Childcare Solutions, a com- 
pany which offers a child care 
information and support 
service. 

GDI Phipps, Die AA’s man- 
ager for fair employment, 
said it hoped the service of- 
fered peace of mind to staff, 
and would encourage women 
to return after maternity 
leave, “as we spend a lot of 
time, effort and money 
recruiting and training 
them' 

The AA also offers pater- 
nity leave, leave for emergen- 
cies involving sick children, 
and a cash bonus for women 
returning after maternity 
leave. 
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Minister ‘trying 
to cover up fish 


farm blunder* 


Rory Carroll 


r HE Government was 
accused yesterday of 
trying to cover up a 
under which may wipe out 
lmnn and trout from Scot- 
ih rivers after a minister 
amed temperature changes 
the North Atlantic. 

Lord SeweL Junior Scottish 
fice minis ter, denied that 
seases spawned cm govero- 
ent-backed commercial fish 
rms were responsible for 

e crisis that threatens wild 
:h stocks with extinction 
tthin two years. 

Some rivers have seen sea 
3 lit cut by 90 per cent in five 
ars, wrecking the fly-flsh- 
g industry and driving Osh- 
g hotels into bankruptcy, 
j to 30 rivers may soon be 
void of migratory Osh- 
Last week the Scottish 
fice ordered the slaughter 
up to 400.000 form fish in- 
:ted with salmon anaemia, 
quarter of the form salmon 
dustry was closed and 72 
:es quarantined. 

Lord Sewel told Radio 4’s 
•day programme that fish 
rms should not be blamed 
ice there were none on the 
st coast, which was as 
dly hit as the west “It is 
ire likely to do with tem- 
irature changes in the 
>rth Atlantic, which affects 
>d stock for the salmon.” 

But Michael Smith, chair- 
ail of the Tay District 
Tmo n Fisheries Board, said 
rd Sewel was ducking res- 
nslMLity for encouraging 
fa forms and then not regu- 
ing than properly. 

“It’s a cop-out for those who 
ould be managing our flsh- 
ies,” Mr Smith said. “A lot 
taxpayers’ money went into 
fa forming , and all it's done 
wipe out fresh fish. They 
ini see it coming. 


“More than 300 stocks have 
been destroyed on the west 
coast and in each case the 
collapse came after the* 
arrival of a fish form." 

Hie billions of sea lice that 
infest form fish attack wild 
fish as they pass by, literally 
eating them alive. 

■Salmon and trout numbers 
are at their lowest since accu- 
rate records began 40 years 
ago. Anglers say the Scottish 
Office commissioned e ndles s 
studies instead of damping 
down on fish forms. 

Scientists agree that the de- 
cline in stocks since the 1950s 
— 30 years before fish forms 
arrived — is due to a combi- 
nation of reasons, including 
predators, acidification, salin- 
ity, pollution, over-fishing 
and North Atlantic tempera- 
ture changes. The arrival of 
fish farms, say some, turned 
depletion Into annihilation. 

In the past few years the 
temperature had been two 
degrees higher than normal, 
said William Crowe, the Scot- 
tish Salmo n Growers’ Associ- 
ation chief executive, “which 
mpans not as many lice are 
killed during winter.” 

James Butler, a biologist of 
the Wester Ross fisheries 
trust charity, said tempera- 
ture changes had affected 
salmon numbers for all North 
Atlantic salmon-producing 
countries. “But the minister 
was ignoring the problem in 
north-west Scotland, which is 
the horrendous decline in sea 
trout. They have been deci- 
mated by something more 
complicated than the things 
he was m mtinnTng " 

A Scottish Office spokes- 
man said: The number of 
live allowed into the 
country is minimal. Fish 
have been declining over the 
years, long before fish form- 
ing. There is a combination of 
causes and no one cause” 





The Dean and the organist 
have been cast in a modem 
morality tale in which a brutal 
manager supposedly picks on 
a defenceless, other-worldly, 
brilliant musician. 

Whatfs going on at Wtestminster Abbey? 


G2 cover story 





Fulham council to get first US-style city boss 
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RTT AIN’S first execu- 
tive mayor, modelled 
on a powerful united 
States-styie city boss, wDl he 
elected in west London this 
week In a move which pre- 
empts government plans. 

Labour -controlled Hammer- 
smith and Fulham borough 
will replace its time-consum- 
ing c ommi ttee syste m by plac- 
ing extensive powers with a 


six-strong cabinet 
It wOl be chaired by the ex- 
ecutive mayor, the council 
leader Andrew Slaughter, 
who will command an annual 
salary of £404X10. with his cab- 


inet colleagues getting £30,000 
or £35,000, depending on their 
responsibilities. 

Attendance allowances for 
the remaining 43 councillors 
will be replaced by annual 
salaries of £10,000, which 
could push up the total remu- 
neration bDl by almost 400 
per cent to £750,000. 

The radical move follows 
the decision of Londoners to 
back the concept of an elected 
mayor by a three to one mar- 
gin in a refer endum earlie r 

this month on a miserable 
turnout of under 35 per cent 

While the new London 
mayor, and a proposed 
Greater London Authority, 
wDl have responsibility for 


strategic matters such as pub- 
lic transport, major planning . 


police and lire, the 32 London 
boroughs, like Hammersmith 
and Fulham, will control 
bread and butter issues like 
education, social services, 
housing, local planning, high- 
ways, parks and refuse 
coDection. . 

Already the Hammersmith 
proposals, certain to be en- 
dorsed at a council meeting 
this week, have led to a row 
within the 14-strong Tory 
group, which broadly sup- 
ports the plans. One newly- 
elected member, Greg Hands, 
has said he will either not 
claim his £10,000 allowance or 
donate it to charity. 


In place of the committee 
structure, a system of checks 
and balances will be intro- 
duced into the cabinet sys- 
tem, where the executive 
mayor and his six-strong 
“board” will oversee an 

annual budget Of £500 mill inn. 

The council insists that cabi- 
net decisions will be pub- 
lished widely and any matters 
of concern will be referred 
back to a special scrutiny 
committee. 

Longer-term policy issues 
in the borough (population: 
150,000), where the affluence 
of King's Road and the boom- 
ing Heathrow corridor con- 
trasts sharply with the old 
White City housing estate. 


will be passed to a range of 
specialist review panels and 
partnership for ums . 

The aim is to co-ordinate 
joint projects with local 
organisations. 

Mr Slaughter, a barrister, 
who will still undertake some 
legal work alongside his 
council responsibilities, 
maintained the system would 
maim it easier for people to 
influence council decisions. 

“Our business will be much 
more efficient and it will be 
easier to identify, and hold to 
account, the people making 
the decisions. Instead of sit- 
ting in endless meetings at 
the town hall , councillors 
should be out and about talk- 


ing to the people the? were 
elected to serve.” 

Radical rhanp* was vital if 
local government was to sur- 
vive. “At present it is not de- 
livering. people are aware of 
it, and the Government has 
made dear it is not prepared 
to let this c ontinue. If we do 
not change voluntarily, 
t-hang a will be forced on os.” 

Eventually, he favours 
reducing the size of the coun- 
cil by two thirds, creatin g 
single-member wards. 

Pressure is growing within 
the Government to include a 
local council reform porinff 
in the next Queen's Speech, 
embracing powers to force 
elected mayors au councils: 
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News in brief 


Holiday heartbreak 
as cruise cancelled 


HUNDREDS of disappointed holidaymakers were on their way 
home yesterday after their two-week Mediterranean cruise was 
cancelled five hours after boarding ship. 


Almost 1,000 passengers had arrived aboard the SS Edin- 
burgh Castle docked in Liverpool on Sunday night when they 
were told over the public address system by the captain that the 
tour had been cancelled. 

The 32,000-ton liner had been disabled by a short circuit in its 
switchboard. 

Passengers were given the option of returning for an eight- 
day cruise due to set sail on Friday to Cadiz, Malaga, Gibraltar 
and Lisbon. Travel expenses would be refunded and compensa- 
tion offered, passengers were told. Some of them were under- 
stoodto have paid up to £2J)0Q for acabin. 

“On behalf oT Direct Cruises, myself and ail of the ship’s 
company, I apologise for any inconvenience caused. I am sure 
that you all appreciate that this decision has not been made 
lightly hut to ensure the safety of all on board.” the captain 
added in a statement 


Shotgun victims under guard 


POLICE were yesterday guarding the hospital beds of two men 
recovering after being shot through the window of their home. 
The attack on the two, who have not been named, at the house in 
Westdjft near Southend, was being treated as attempted murder, 
said Essex police. 

One man has head injuries, and his condition was described 
yesterday as “serious but stable"; the other man has been shot in 
the leg and was “comfbrtable~. 

PoUce appealed for information about a man wearing a crash 
helmet jmdmotorcyde Jacket seen walking away from the scene 
— although no motorcycle was seen, said a police spokeswoman. 

A shotgun was found near the house. 


Family to meet Met chief 


THE femfly of Joan Francisco — themurdereddoctorwhoseex- 
boyfrioxd was named by a High Court judge as her killer — is to 
meet the Metropolitan Police Commissioner. Sir Paul Condon, at 
Scotland Yard today to request the case be kept open. 

They will also seek assurances of police help if they decide on a 
private prosecution against Tony Diedrids. 

In March, Mr Justice Alliott ruled that Diedrlck “struck and 
then strangled” the 27-yeardd London doctor in 1994. and 
awarded the femfly £504X» damages against him inacivfl action 
for assault and battery. It was the first such action to succeed. 
Although Diedriek had been prime suspect in the case, it had been 
decided there was Insufficient evidence to convict and be was not 


Earlier this month the CrownProsecution Service confirmed 
that decision, because a police report after the civil case contained 
no new evidence. 


Cheese tradition on a roil 


A TRADITION was kept alive yesterday when four competitors 
buried themselves down Cooper's HID, nearBrockworth in 
Gloucestershire, chasing a Double Gloucester cheese. 

Last week the annual Rank Holiday event said to date bad; to 
before the Romans, had been officially cancelled after its organis- 
es were unable to satisfy the hill's owners, Gloucestershire 
county council, that they had taken sufficient safety precautions. 
Last yeararecord 27 people were hurt as they burled themselves 
down the slope. Ibis time there were no injune$-Race organisers 
have vowed that next year the Bank Holiday event will be 
restored tnfUD. 
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300 years of 
tradition in 
Alnwick put at 
risk as lord of 
the manor 
demands 
ancestoral 
rights, reports 


Hetherington 


Alnwick Castle . . . family home high above the town 

‘Feudal 5 duke 
leaves town 
fuming over 
fee for market 


F OR more than three 
centuries. - the 
weekly market has 
been a popular fea- 
ture of Alnwick. 
“We couldn’t imagine life 
without it*” says lan Hin- 
son, chairman of the coun- 
cil. “it gives the place a 
special character.** 

The Northumberland 
town is in turmoil over the 
fixture of the market which 
draws several thousand 
shoppers to the 50 colourful 
stalls, because the 12th 
Duke of Northumberland 
wants to revive a long for- 
gotten right as lord of the 
manor to charge -£2,000 an- 
nually for the right to bold 
markets in Alnwick market 
place. 

Accusations of feudalism, 
and -a return to the .dark 
-ages^of .master and servant, 
fjrgj-fiymg thick and fo$* 


and the council has 
rejected a deal with the 
duke, master of 120,000 
acres — including much of 
the town — for a lease to 
2011, costing £24,000. 

But unless an agreement 
is reached between lawyers 
for both sides, fears are 
growing that the market 
will cease to exist. 

Councillors are particu- 
larly incensed because a 
partnership, including the 
council and a government 
agency, is spending £500.000 
to landscape the market 
place aHimngii the duke's 
company, Northumberland 
Estates, is not involved. 

“If he wants his £2,000 
annually he should pay Ms 
whack for the improvement 
of the market square.” 
stormed Mr Hinson, a col- 
lege lecturer. “We are 
being asked to ..pay this ' 


money but are getting noth- 
ing in return. This a hark 
back to the past — feudalis- 
ts: — whereas we should be 
moving forwards towards 

fha mill e nnium 11 

The estate has owned the 
market place land since it 
acquired the barony, castle, 
manor and town of Aln- 
wick in 1309 from the 
Bishop of Durham along 
with the “appurtenances, 
advantages, and all other 
liberties, free customs and 
rights belonging to the bar- 
ony ”. The first market, 

for cattle and sheep, was 
held in 1752. 

Legally, the public road 
on the market square is the 
responsibility of the coun- 
cil. According to the duke's 
agent, Rory Wilson, this 
means that the estate sim- 
ply owns the soil- Improve- 
ment, therefore, was not 



Lord and lady of the manor . . .the Duke of Northumberland and his wife visiting Alnwick for the town 's annual fair 


Unscrupulous undertakers ‘prey on grief 
to sell services people do not really want’ 


Whan Dodd 


U nscrupulous under- 
takers are exploiting the 
lack of regulations to get 
extra money from the be- 
reaved, says the Consumers’ 
Association. 

A new guide. What To Do 
When Someone Dies, pub- 
lished today , calls on the 
Government to introduce 
tougher rules. 

The guide says super- 
market-style funeral stores 
and multi-national corpora- 
tions have taken over from 
smaller ' independent funeral 
directors. Some firms are 
preying en grief by using 
high pressure selling tactics 
to sell funeral products people 
do not really want 
Paul Harris, author of the 
guide, said: “At the lime of 
bereavement people are emo- 
tionally vulnerable and It is 
very easy to trample aU over 
them In such a way that can 

take years to heat 


“AU foneral directors need 
to be trained, qualified and 
registered. The current two 
year diploma in funeral di- 
recting should be made com- 
pulsory. Regulation would 
help to ensure the provision 
of a professional and caring 
service, and that no advan- 
tage is taken of people in their 
distress. Firms have codes of 
practice but they are writing 
their own rules." 

A Channel 4 undercover In- 
vestigation into a firm owned 
by the US-company Service 
Corporation International 
broadcast earlier this month, 
alleged lack of respect for the 
dead and gross overcharging. 
SCI has been criticised for its 
selling methods. 

The guide urges the be- 
reaved to check the prices of 
several firms and to get a 
breakdown of everything 
charged for. Some firms 
apparently offering cheaper 
funerals charge up to £20 
every time a family member 
visits the chapel of rest 


The Department of Trade 
and Industry is looking at In- 
troducing regulations govern- 
ing who can set foeipselves 
up as an undertaker and to 
combat high pressure selling. 

Three years ago the OFT 
called for new laws after an 
investigation, but the last 
government chose to stay 
with self-regulation. 

Nigel Griffiths, the con- 
sumer affairs minister, has 
ordered DTI officials to exam- 
ine how to toughen rules gov- 
erning prepaid funerals. 

One in 50 of Britain's 
600,000 fonerals a year is pre- 
paid, but firms offering such 
schemes are subject to no 
regulation. 

A survey by the Manches- 
ter Unity Friendly Society 
revealed huge disparities be- 
tween different regions for fu- 
neral costs. The average 
burial cost £1,657 rising to 
£2^91 in London and drop- 
ping to £1,269 in the East Mid- 
lands. The average cremation 
cost £1,101. 


their responsibility. Hie in- 
sisted that the right to hold 
the market was one of the 
conventions of the estate 
and was not only a question 
of money, but also of tradi- 
tion. Other market rights 
in the county were owned 
by them. “We are renegoti- 
ating renewal of the rights 
and if the council do not 
want them the estate wifi 


Asian financial 
crisis prompts 
scholarships 

A £6.6 MILLION scholarship 
/-\flmd to help Aslan stu- 
dents at British universities 
will be announced this week 
by the Foreign Office In a res- 
ponse to the financial collapse 
in Korea. Thailand. Indonesia 
and Malaysia, writes John 
CoroeL 

Vice-chancellors were wor- 
ried that the crisis might 
threaten income from foreign 
students, worth more than 
£300 million a year. 

Derek Fatchett, the Foreign 
Office minister, said the one- 
off scholarships would help 
about one In eight of the 
20,000 students from the four 
countries. They w£U be avail- 
able from September. 

The Foreign Office, Depart- 
ment of Trade and the British 
Council will provide £2JB mil- 
lion towards the scholarships 
and there will be £700,000 In 
donations from the private 
sector. The rest will be found 
by the universities. 


look to someone else to run 
the market.’* 

He claimed it yielded a 
gross income of £20,000 an- 
nually from stallholders’ 
fees, although' the council 
says it only makes a profit of 
£1300. It doubts if anyone 
else can run the market. 

Some councillors believe 
that one way out would be a 
99-year lease, at an annual 


charge of £1. This would ac- 
knowledge the duke’s feu- 
dal and legal right without 
causing financial problems. 

Phillip Marshall, Aln- 
wick district council's di- 
rector oC services, said: 
“This is quite an emotive 
issue and there are a num- 
ber of dimensions to it. It 
wifi, be very sad if this is 
not resolved because a 


reftxrbisbed market place 
ought to have a market in 
It.” 

Elsewhere the duke's 
family estate, estimated to 
be worth £250 million and 
including a mansion by the 
Thames, Syon House, as 
well as Albury, near Guild- 
ford. and holdings in Scot- 
land. is in dispute with 
Warkworth. golf dub, near 


Alnwick, founded by min- 
ers 107 years ago. 

The estate wants to treble 
the annual rent to £15.000 
when a lease ends in 
September but the club 
fears that might put it out 
of business. “Working class 
people just can’t afford 
this," complained the 
match secretary, John 
Douglas, a retired miner. 
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elp children and 
usiness. Kumon 
mbine the two” 


Due to demand throughout the UK, Kumon is 
looking Jbr enthusiastic individuals to run study 
centres in diet local areas. 

• Flexible, part-time work 

• An opportunity to btrild your business 

• The support of the world-leader in this 
field. Kumon has over 2JS million students 
woddwide 

• No ceiling on success 

• Complementary to school work 

• Suitable for children of all ages and 
abilities 

• Clear focus on foundation skills; promotes 
self-discipline and good study skills 

For ajree information pack contact Stephen Ward 
on 0181 447 9010. Introductory Meetings are 
held regularly at selected locations across the UK 


KUMON EDUCATIONAL UK, 5th FLOOR, THE GRANGE, 100 HIGH STREET, SOUTHGATE, LONDON N14 6ES 
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Study shows disabled prejudice 


David Brfndto, Social 
Services Correspondent 


D isabled people 
remain victims of wide- 
spread prejudice and 
discrimination that often 
make them feel social out- 
casts, according to research 
published today by' a leading 
disability charity. 

The Government risks 
ignoring problems faced by 
disabled people by drawing 
too narrow a definition of 
"social exclusion”, says the 
charity, Leonard Cheshire. 

The research is based on an 
NOP telephone survey of 1.000 
people, more than half of 
whom had no regular contact 
with anybody with a disabil- 
ity. More than one in five 
admitted feeling awkward or 
self-conscious in the presence 
of a disabled person. 

Almost one in three agreed 
with a statement that “some 
people assume that a person 
in a wheelchair cannot be 



“The first night 
we were here, 
the German 
producers asked 
us on to a yacht. 
There were folk 
topping up the 
champers and 
asking us what 
the poverty is 
like in Glasgow, 
and you've 
standing there 
thinking, ‘Ah, I 
dont know if I’m 
enjoying this.’ ” 
Peter Mullan, winner 
of the best actor 
award at Cannes 


Intelligent". A similar propor- 
tion said disabled people 
should not expect to be able to 
use public transport 

More than 40 per cent felt it 
was “virtually impossible” 
for disabled people to get a Job 
and almost three in four 
thought that their standard of 
living would fall if they 
became disabled. 

The findings are supported 
by comments by disabled 
people who took part in focus 


group discussions organised 
by foe charity. One said: 
“Since I’ve become ill, all my 
friends have disappeared. 
People don't want to know." 

Others reported being the 
targets of mockery, with 
gangs of young people said to 
be foe worst offenders. 

Leonard Cheshire, which Is 
celebrating its golden jubilee, 
is today Launching an adver- 
tising campaign on the theme 
of “enabling” disabled people. 


The charity wants ministers 
to incorporate disability fully 
within foe work of its social 
exclusion unit 
It says: “By limiting social 
exclusion to foe effects of 
extreme poverty, foe Govern- 
ment ignores a whole area 
which disabled people — not 
to mention a whole lot of 
other groups — know only too 
well: that of being exluded 
from society because of the 
attitudes of others." 
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Sixties dream rides 


in 


sterdam 


The free white bicycles return, with hi-tech safeguards 


Martin Wafker in BraiMb 


T HIRTY years after it 
emerged as a naive 
symbol of the student 
movement's happy 
anarchism, Amster- 
dam has relaunched the free 
“white bicycle” experiment 
— but with a hi-tech twist for 
added security. 

The new scheme retains the 
“property Is theft" idealism at 
the heart of the original 
movement founded by the 
student anarchist Lot Schtm- 
melpennick. He has per- 
suaded the city government 
to try it a g ain , and believes 
that in the 1990s the scheme 
could turn a profit 
“I am still an anarchist" 
Mr Schimmelpennick says. 
“My views have not changed, 
but we can now use technol- 
ogy to make this work.” 

The idea is simple enough. 
White bicycles belong to 
everybody. Find one, ride it to 
your destination, and leave it 
there for the next rider to use. 
The original experiment 


died with the Sixties as the . 
bikes, whose numbers 
swelled swiftly as trusting 
Amsterdamers took to the 
idea, disappeared from the 
streets. 

Some were simply repaint- 
ed. Others vanished in droves 
overnight as thieves showed 
their commitment to private I 
ownership by bringing lorries j 
to collect them. At least one is 
reputed to have ended up in ! 


stands, which are opened by 
swiping the card and typing 
tn the destination. 

The experiment is sched- 
uled to last the summer. IT ft 
works, the smart cards win he 
available to the public after 
September, along, with 750 
bikes at 45 locations In the 

inner city. 

“I think our scheme Is bet- 
ter Qian the one in Copenha- 
gen, where they use a deposit 


If all goes to plan, tourists will be offered 
smart cards charging up to 50p a ride 


Moscow as an exhibit in an 
alternative art exhibition. 

The police finally wound up 
the scheme, claim mg that the 
unlocked bikes were a threat 
to public order. 

The new v ersion, which has 
begun with 70 volunteers and 
25 white bikes, depends on 
smart-card technology. Every 
volunteer has a card with 
their personal details. The 
bikes are kept In locked 


system which tempts people 
to keep the bikes at home 
overnight,” Mr Schimmel- 
pennick said. "We have also 
designed our own special 
bikes, extra strong and with 
solid tyres to prevent punc- 
tures, which are made for ns 
by a local factory." 

The catch is that users have 
to pay 200 guilders (£64) for 
the smart card. The money 
will be used to buy new bikes 


and, depending mi the out- 
come of the current experi- 
ment, paylnsurance premi- 
ums to a private insurer. The 
fee also gives users a power- 
ful incentive to take care cf 
the bikes and return the m to 
the smart-card lockup. 

The main worry ' is vandal- 
ism — if the card slot is delib- 
erately damaged — and con- 
venience. So far there are 
only two bike stands, one by 

City Hah and the other In the 
artists’ quarter near the zoo. 
Next week Amsterdam pi*™* 
to open three more stands 
and. If everything works as 
planne d, to offer a special 
smart card to tourists, charg- 
ing up to 50p a ride. 

“I always knew this dream 
would weak, that Amsterdam 
would be filled with white bi- 
cycles which everybody could 
use," Mr S nhimmglppinr^ck 
says. “Maybe the idea was 
ahead cf its time. But today, 
the city council and the metro 
system and even the police 
are. all backing ths arfhonw 
What was revolutionary Is 
now seen as good sense." 



The white bieveles. which are free to users, will be protected this time round by hi-tech safeguards agamsi 




Hong Kong’s liberal and populist Frontier movement celebrates its three-seat election victory photograph- bowles chan 

China puts brave face on 
Hong Kong poll setback 


Andrew Higgins 

hi Hong Kong 


Results 


M m WHEN Asia’s long- 
MflKWest serving ruler 
mmmm stepped to the 
Wf Wm microphone in Ja- 
karta’s Merdeka Palace last 
week to bow to an unstoppa- 
ble momentum for change, 
Chinese television screens 
carrying the pictures from 
CNN suddenly went blank. A 
fuzzy fog enveloped the live 
satellite images of President 
Suharto's surrender. 

More threatening to leaders 
in Beijing, though, may be the 
images that flashed across the 
big electronic screens in the 
Hong Kong Exhibition and 
Convention Centre yesterday. 
They gave the final results of 
the first democratic election 
held on Chinese territory 
since the 1949 revolution 
Instead of concealing the 
vote. China's official media 
celebrated it 

Indeed, the official New 
China News Agency (Xinhua) 
scooped even Hong Kong’s 
electoral commission to an- 
nounce a turnout of 53 per 
cent in Sunday's poll. 

In a city supposedly unin- 
terested in politics, nearly 
1.5 million people braved tor- 
rential ratos to vote. 

The turnout not only con- 
founded Hong Kong pundits 
but challenged the ewe prin- 
ciples of so-called Asian val- 

poc an authoritarian creed 

already Jettisoned In South 
Korea, Taiwan, the Philip- 
pines, and most recently Indo- 
nesia. but still embraced in 
Beijing. 

“People in the rest of China 
toII be thinking. If Hong 
Kong can have such an open 
election, why not us?* said, 
Andrew Cheng, a leader of the 
Democratic Party. 

'T don’t think ‘one country, 
ttro systems' can really work 
in the long run. We are all 


Those are the results tor the SO seats on Hong Kong's Legislative Council In 
the first elections under Chinese rule held on Sunday. 

SO mat* ra tw ma d by preportlond rapraaantatlon 

Democratic Party 8 

Democratic Alliance lor Betterment of HK 5 

Frontier — 3 

Citizens Party 1 

Independent 2 


30 — — - aheiaw by p r of — atonal and boab 

Liberal Party 

Democratic Party 

Democratic Alliance (or Betterment ot HK 

HK Progressive Alliance 

Independent — — — 

to amts oboaen by SOOmarabar Dactkm 

HK Progressive Alliance- — 

Democratic Alliance tor Betterment oi HK 

Liberal Party •— 

Independent 


Chinese. Why should Hong 
Kong have free elections but 
not the mainland?” 

Indonesia’s retreat from au- 
thoritarianism has been dark- 
ened by the vicious violence 
suffered by ethnic Chinese 
and Jakarta's descent, albeit 
briefly, into mob-rule. 

The mainland media gave 
extensive coverage to the tur- 
moil in Indonesia while 
barely mentioning the peace- 
ful protests of students whose 
occupation of the parliament 
in Jakarta revived uncomfort- 
able memories of the Chinese 
students who occupied Tian- 
anmen Square in 1989. 

Democratic reforms in Tai- 
wan have been treated with 
much the same contempt 
When the island held its first 
real presidential election in 
March 1996, China responded 
by testing ballistic missiles 
nearby. 

As Hong Kong's master, 
however, Beijing has had to 
applaud a process that, while 
for from fully democratic, 
would mark a revolution if it 
were extended from the 
6.4 million people living in ! 


Britain's former colony to the 
1J2 billion in mainland C hina. 

*T hope that China will 
learn that democratic elec- 
tions ... do not necessarily 

lead to chaos, do not necessar- 
ily lead to confrontation be- 
tween the elected assembly 
and the government, do not 
necessarily make political 
parties adopt a short-sighted 
populist line," said Tseng 
Yok-shing, leader of the main 
pro-Beijing party, the Demo- 
cratic Alliance for the Better- 
ment of Hong Kong. 

Mr Tsang scraped to vic- 
tory in Kowloon West Ironi- 
cally, his victory, along with 
that of a handful of other pro- 
Beying can d ida t es who dared 
to stand for directly elected 
seats, may sharpen Beijing's 
unease. 

China will find it more diffi- 
cult to dismiss an election 
won by some of its 
; supporters. 

Compared with Hong 
Kong’s previous election in 
1995, Sunday's poll was in 
some ways a step backwards. 
It was less democratic than 
the last British-supervised 


poll, held under an electoral 
system devised by the gover- 
nor, Chris Patten. 

With Mr Patten gone and 
his reforms scrapped. Hong 
Kong retreated to a system in 
which 40 of the 60 members of 
the legislative council were 
chosen by small groups of 
professionals and an electoral 
college stacked with pro-Beij- 
ing stalwarts. 

The big winners in the 20 
contests in which universal 
suffrage applied were the 
Democratic Party and Its al- 
lies. Their success, though, 
was more than offset by the 
strength of their opponents in 
the stwalled “functional con- 
stituencies”. While the Demo- 
cratic Party leader, Martin 
Lee, won a seat with 143.843 

votes, an insurance broker se- 
cured a “functional constitu- 
ency” seat with 94 votes. 

Such unfairness outraged j 
Hong Kong democrats and I 
provoked a demand for all 
members to be directly 
elected in future. Even pro- 
China candidates such as Mr 
Tsang voiced unease. 

China, and the man tt ap- 
pointed to run Hong Kong, 
the shipping tycoon Tung 
Chee-hwa, have made it dear 
that they will resist attempts 
to speed up the pace of demo- 
cratic reform outlined in the 
Basic Law, a constitution 
scripted by Beijing. A bigger 
headache for China, though, 
will be calls in other parts of 
the country for a taste of what 
Hong Kong already has. 

“The presence of Hang Kong 
as a free and open society 
within Chinese te rri tor y ... 
has a tremendous impact on 
China." said Albert Ho, an- 
other Democratic Party victor. 

“People here speak their 
mind without fear . . . Across 
the Shenzhen river there are 
so many prohibitions. People 
will ask: why the difference?” 

Lwd WWWW mnt, page 9 


Abkhaz forces 
push to border 
with Georgia 


J— n o o — ook In Mos c ow 

G EORGIA cancelled a 
military parade In the 
capital, Tbilisi, yester- 
day and there were reports of 
heavy armour on the move in 
the separatist region of Ab- 
khazia as President Eduard 
Shevardnadze came under in- 
creasing pressure to strike 
back against the rebels who 
have sent a fresh wave of 
refugees fleeing the Black Sea 
province. 

With Russian peacekeepers 
and a handful of United 
Nations observers caught in 
the middle, Abkhazian troops 
continued their sweep 
through the supposedly neu- 
tral buffer zone around the 
town of Gall, driving out 
Georgian partisans and emp- 1 
tying villages right up to the j 
edge of the territory con- 
trolled by Georgian forces. 

"The Abkhazians have 
orders not to bum houses," 
an aid official in Tbilisi said 
yesterday. “But still, they 
burn houses.” There are fears 
that what began in recent 
days as a clash between the 
Abkhazians and Georgian 
partisans could spread into a 
wider conflict, dragging Geor- 
gian forces and Russian 
troops into a repeat of the 
1992-3 war, in which 10,000 
people were killed. 

Each side gives different 
reports of casualties, al- 
though both say the number 
is in the hundreds. At least 
3,000 and perhaps as many as 
15,000 civilians have fled, 
Reporters on the Georgian- 
controlled side of the Inguri 
river, which marks the defiicto 
border between Georgia 
proper and rebel Abkhazia, 
saw smoke around the village 
ofTagfloni on the far bank and 
heard gunfire and explosions 
yesterday. Hundreds of refu- 
gees streaming across a rail- 
way bridge said the 
Abkhazians had overrun Tagi- 
lonL There were reports that 
the Abkhazians were threaten- 
ing to destroy a hydroelectric 
station on the river, controlled 
jointly by the warring sides, 
which normally provides 
Georgia with 40 per cart of Its 
electricity. Mr Shevardnadze 
did not make his usual 
national radio broadcast yes- 
terday as he consulted minis- 
ters and advisers yesterday. 
Today is Georgia's national 


day, and there was speculation 
that the cancellation of the 
scheduled military parade 
might mean Georgian troops 
and heavy equipment were 
being transferred westwards. 

LMu Beta, the UN's deputy 
special envoy to Georgia, 
reportedly left for the Abkhaz 
capital Sukhumi with a Geor- 
gian government representa- 
tive for talks with the rebels. 

Mr Shevardnadze barely es- 
caped Abkhazia with his life in 
1993 when Abkhaz rebels, in 
all likelihood with Russian 
backing, drove Georgian gov- 
ernment forces out of die sub- 
tropical maritime region, once 
the Soviet Union’s leading 
resort zone. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
ethnic Georgians fled, creating 
an angry constituency for 
forced reconquest which has 
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Labour leader Mnchtar Pakpahan, left, and Sri Bintang 
Pamungkas and wife Ernalia photograph - . Charles dharapak 

Habibie outlines 
his reform plans 
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gnawed at the president ever 
since. Since 1993 Georgians 
had been trickling back to 
their homes in Gall district 
under the protection of a Rus- 
sian peacekeeping force. 

Georgian partisan groups, i 
Including a band called the , 
White Legion, went among 
them carrying out acts of sabo- 
tage and attacking Abkhaz 
troops. 

An aid official who was in 
Gall at the weekend said yes- 
terday that the Abkhazians 
had tried to move tanks Into 
the district to crush the parti- 
sans, but had been stopped by 
Russian peacekeepers. 

The Russians did not stop 
hundreds of heavily-armed 
Abkhaz “policemen" entering 
Gall in buses, he said. But the 
Abkhazians had found parti- 
san resistance stiff er than they 
expected. 


Nick Cummlng-Bnice 
In Jakarta 

I NDONESIA'S new leader. 
President Jusuf Habibie, 
used his first cabinet meet- 
ing yesterday to announce 
sweeping political, legal and 
economic reforms, in an 
effort to calm domestic agita- 
tion and persuade the inter- 
national financial co mmuni ty 
that he can stabilise the 
country. 

Yielding to popular demand 
and pressure from cabinet 
ministers, Mr Habibie is com- 
mitted to holding an election 
"as soon as possible”, a senior 
official said yesterday. 

The poll would follow an 
overhaul of Indonesia's res- 
trictive election laws. Mr Ha- 
bibie told opposition leaders 
that this should occur within 
a year. 

He also discussed widening 
the right to organise, allow- 
ing anyone to form a political 
party, his chief spokesman, 
Akbar Tandjung, said. 

The government took steps 
to curb the economic privi- 
leges enjoyed by Mr Suharto’s 
rapacious and highly unpopu- 
lar children. The national oil 
company, Pertamina, is to 
drop contracts to sell oil to 
two affiliates partly owned by 
the Suharto family. Mr Habi- 
bie, whom critics call a 
super nepotist", has moved 
relatives from state-related 
businesses. 

But the government's inten- 
tion to release political de- 
tainees in an effort to break 
with the past and find favour 
with a sceptical public may 
P™ 3 test of Mr Ha- 
bibie s plans for reform. 

The prison gates will finally . 


open this morning to free two 
of Indonesia's most promi- 
nent political detainees, the 
labour leader Mnchtar Pakpa- 
han and the Soharto critic Sri 
Bintang Pamungkas. 

Yesterday they opened to 
admit journalists as the two 
prisoners took to a balcony of 
the prison to proclaim their 
imminent freedom to a 
packed crowd. 

Their expected release 
turned Cipinang prison from 
a grim instrument of former 
President Suharto's repres- 
sion into a political camivaL 
Banners calling for freedom 
for the East Timorese leader 
Xanana Gusmao and the 400 
political detainees were 
draped over the perimeter 
fence while students danced 
and sang protest songs. 

“This is our Bastille day,” 
said Goenawan Mohamed, a 
former magazine editor and 
respected writer, adding that 
it was Mr Habibie's chance 
“to be remembered in Indone- 
sian history as a liberator”. 

Mr Pamungkas told the 
crowds that he was being 
released without conditions 
and the government would 
apologise for mishandling his 

But the reservations of the 
justice minister, Mr Muladi a 
. Suharto critic well regarded 
by Indonesia's human rights 
co mm u n ity. Show that the 
release of detainees will be 
neither so comprehensive or 
so smooth. 

The mi l i t a ry continues to 
oppose the release of those 
toiked to the former Commu- 
p a*y\ including Cipin- 
eng^s oldest and longest-serv- 
ing prisoner, the 72-year-old 
Lieutenant-Colonel Latief 

jailed 32 years ago. 


Mayor puts bite on New York food sellers 


Martin Kwttla 

In Washington 

M AYOR Rudolph Giu- 
liani has won the ac- 
claim of New York 
residents and visitors alike 
for his crackdown on. the 
anti-social street cultures 
that nearly brought the city 
to Its knees. 

As “squeegee” cleaners, 
drag dealers, prostitutes, 
reckless drivers and jay- 
walkers were driven off 
the streets. New Yorkers 
cheered, tourists came bade 
to droves, and businesses 
boomed. 

Now the action-man mayor 
has chosen another target — 
New York’s food-vending 
carts — and ttrfa he 
may have bitten off more 
than he can chew. 

Last week the Giuliani ad- 
ministration banned food 
carts from 144 blocks In 
Manhattan. im-imHwy most 
Of the downtown flwfHielal 
district around Wall Street I 


and two large swaths of the 
mtotown area which attract 
many Of the city’s visitors. 

The plan is intended to 
improve road safety and 
keep businesses running 
more smoothly. Mr Giu- 
liani says that some streets 
In the financial district be- 
come almost impassable at 
lunchtime, 

His wish is not to purge 
New York of the distinctive 
carts but to ensure “a ratio- 
nal distribution of street 
vendors throughout the 
dty*’. Only about one in 10 
of the city’s 3,100 licensed 
food carts would be 
affected. 

“It’s a rule of reason.” he 
said at the weekend. 
“That’s part of living In a 
civilised city, as opposed to 
a place that’s chaotic." 

The food vendors are 
barred from large Stretches 
of the avenues which run 
north-to-south through 
Manhattan, as well as from 
streets next to parks and 
squares and from some 
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own up 
to ‘dead 


gold’ 


Ian Traynor In Bonn 


A SWISS government 
commission admit- 
ted for the first 
time yesterday that 
some of the plun- 
dered gold channelled to the 
Swiss national bank from 
Nazi Germany during the 
second world war came from 
concentration camp victims. 

While the report by a panel 
of historians did not confirm 
whether the gold included fill- 
ings ripped from the mouths 
of camp inmates, it said it was 
beyond doubt that the scores 
of tons of Nazi gold included 
220.5 kilograms (2641b) smelt- 
ed from the watches, coins 
and jewellery of Holocaust 
victims. 

The amount of so-called 
dead gold mentioned in the 
report is less than estimates 
of some researchers and 
United States organisations, 
who contend that as much as 
600kg of victims' gold was 
moved into Switzerland. But 
yesterday's figure was triple 
that suggested in a US govern- 
ment report last year. 

The panel of historians 
from Switzerland, the US, Is- 
rael, Britain and Poland said 
in a 200-page interim report 
that the Swiss national Hank 
could not have known the ori- 
gins of the gold It had been 
passed by the SS to the 
Reichsbank, then to the Ger- 
man smelting firm Degussa 
for processing into ingots be- 
fore being sent abroad. 

But the bank came in for 
some unequivocal criticism of 
its wartime activities. From 
1941, when the Holocaust got 
under way. Its bosses were 
"increasingly aware that 
Jews and other persecuted 
groups were being robbed”, 
the report said. 

"In 2943, at the latest the 
SNB had knowledge of the 
systematic extermination of 
victims of the Nazi regime. 
None the less, SNB decision 
makers neglected taking mea- 
sures to distinguish looted 
gold from the other gold.” 


The report estimated the 
Holocaust victims' valuables 
at 582,000 Swiss francs at war- 
time prices, while the overall 
value of the Nazi gold handled 
by the SNB was put at S280 mil- 
lion. the equivalent or 
£1~5G billion at today's prices. 

The report is seen as a cru 
clal stage towards settling the 
two-year row between the US 
and Switzerland over the 
Nazi gold scandal. The US is 
threatening to boycott Swiss 
banks pending lawsuits and 
argument about the level of 
compensation to be given to 
Holocaust survivors or their 
relatives. . 

The SNB responded to the 
report by voicing regret that 
it had handled stolen valu- 
ables, but said reparations al- 
ready agreed meant it did not 
need to take further action. 

"The hank regrets most 
profoundly that in accepting 
gold deliveries from the 
Reichsbank it may unwit- 
tingly also have acquired gold 
deriving from victims of con- 
centration camps,” its state- 
ment said. 

The bank has already 
agreed to make 100 million 
Swiss Cranes (£41 million) 
available to a humanitarian 
fund for Holocaust victims. 

Jean -Francois Bergier, the 
Swiss professor who chairs 
the panel, told journalists In 
Zurich that the Swiss 
national bank had pursued a 
policy of "business as usual” 
with Hitler's bankers, al- 
though “it was dear that Ger- 
many was appropriating gold 

ille g all y ” 

The report also reveals that 
as early as 1942 the SNB con- 
sidered resmelting the Nazi 
gold to disguise its origins. 

Until the very last days of 
the war. it said, the SNB. 
Swiss commercial banks and 
Swiss insurance companies 
were arguing vehemently in 
favour of continuing to buy 
and trade in Nazi gold, de- 
spite Allied warnings. : : 

SNB officials contended 
that buying Nazi gold had dis- 
suaded Hitler from invading 
Switzerland. 


Hungary opts for 
youthful right 


NtokThofpe In Budapest 


H UNGARY has been 
transformed overnight 
by the victory of Viktor 
Orban's centre-right Fidesz 
party over the ruling Social- 
ist-Liberal coalition in the 
second round of the general 
election. 

The triumph of Fidesz, the 
Hungarian Civic Party, on 
Sunday Is a bitter blow to the 
generation of managers and 
civil servants which rose to 
economic and political power 
in the last decade of commu- 
nist rule in the 1980s and has 
run the country almost un- 
challenged ever since. 

The Budapest stock market, 
however, reacted nervously 
to the defeat of the former 
communists at the hands of a 
rightwing three-party coali- 
tion, with stocks slumping by 
almost 9 per cent yesterday. 

Mr Orban, aged 35 this 
week, will be the country's 
youngest prime minister this 
century. He will need to estab- 
lish his credentials quickly 
for a business community 
that was satisfied with the 
sober gdm in te l ratlve skills of 
the government of former 
prime minister Gyula Horn. 

“In 1990 we naively be- 
lieved that this power group 
would collapse,” Elemer Kan- 
jjjss, a leading sociologist, 
saicL "In fact, since 1994. their 
power has only got stronger.” 

Mr Orban, a fierce anti- 
communist i.i uneasy alliance 


Results 


148 

SmaHboldarB 48 

Democratic Forum — 17 

Jiutfea and Life Party ... 14 

SoctaBata 134 

Fnw Domocrats - 24 


with the rigfatwing Small- 
holders' Party of firebrand 
Joszef Torgyan and the na- 
tionalist Hungarian Demo- 
cratic Forum, may be tempted 
to try to dismantle the Social- 
ist-dominated apparatus that 
has held the levers of power. 

But his triumph also ap- 
pears to signal the arrival of a 
new generation of east Euro- 
pean politicians. As part of 
the group of law students who 
(bunded Fidesz in March 1988 
to rival the Young Commu- 
nists, he was beaten by police 
for his political activities and 
is a strong symbol of the 
party he led to victory. 

During the election cam- 
paign, he attacked the Social- 
ists from both left and right. 
In a televised debate with Mr 
Horn, he condemned the 
Socialists for abolishing auto- 
matic child benefit, and prom- 
ised to reintroduce it 

He also accused the govern- 
ment of squandering revenue 
from privatisation, and of ig- 
noring the needs of small and 
medium-sized businesses. 



Presidential guards in traditional Greek uniform march In Athens before forming a guard of honour for King Juan Carlos and Queen Sophia of Spain photograph? vannis behrakis 


Greeks who 
kicked out 
a king put 
best foot 
forward for 
visiting 
Spanish 
royal couple 


Helena Smith In Athens 


A HISTORIC visit to 
Greece by the king and 
queen of Spain got off to a 
surreal start yesterday 
when the Socialist govern- 
ment, seeking to distance 
itself from its anti-monar- 
chist views, dispatched two 
fighter jets to greet the cou- 
ple in Greek airspace. 

King Juan Carlos and 
Queen Sophia, a former 
Greek princess, appeared 


bemused as they stepped on 
to the red carpet at Athens. 

Spanish officials attrib- 
uted Sophia's stilted smile 
to her “emotion” at being 
allowed into a country that 
has stripped her brother, 
the former King Constan- 
tine, of his citizenship and 
property. 

Greeks have been fiercely 
anti-royalist since abolish- 
ing the monarchy in 1974 
after the collapse of a hated 
military dictatorship. 

Constantine was allowed 


home in 1993 but the gov- 
ernment sent jets to trail 
his yacht after he said he 
wanted to “resume duties”. 

Queen Sophia, whose only 
visit to Greece was for her 
mother's funeral in 1981, 
will not have overlooked 
her brother’s fight against 
the Greek government. Last 
month the former king, who 
fives in London, won the 
first stage of his battle to 

regain his assets before the 
European Commission of 
Human Rights, family's 


property and passports 
were seized by Greece five 
years ago. 

Constantine, who is the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s 
cousin, has been told he can 
regain his property only If 
he gives up his claim to the 
throne. 

Greek television showed 
the prime minister, Costas 
Simitis. who is keen to im- 
prove ties with Madrid, 
nervously awaiting the 
royals at the presidential 
palace In Athens — a build- 


ing Sophia's uncle had built 
in the early 19th century. 
Mr Simitis and his wife 
Daphne appeared to be giv- 
ing each other instructions 
on how best to greet the 
couple. 

“We have been working 
round the clock for months 
now to get things right,” 
said a spokeswoman at the 
foreign ministry. “Sophia 
may be Greek but she is 
first and. foremost the 
Queen of Spain. We want 
everything to be perfect” 


High-flyer Chirac heads for fatal fall 


Jon Henley in Paris 
on how the president’s 
past may catch him up 


A S A young man Jac- 
ques Chirac was 
dubbed “the helicop- 
ter” by his friends for 
an endearing habit of waving 
his arms when trying to make 
a point. These days the 
French president is still flail- 
ing — but he is flying in ever- 
decreasing circles. 

Three years into his seven- 
year term, and a year after a 
catastrophic snap election 
that forced him into cohabit- 
ing with a Socialist-led gov- 
ernment, Mr Chirac is master 
of little more than his Ely see 
palace and presidential jet 
No one denies his energy. 
He has always been a man of 
action, impulsive, quick to 
make up his mind and 
equally quick to .change it 
Few Western heads of state 
can boast on their’ CV “ex- 
pelled from school” and “ran 
away to sea” — which he did 
to avoid the May 1968 student 
revolt 

But as he struggles in an un- 
comfortable situation which is 
largely of his own malting , the 
suspicion is growing that be 
may not be the stuff of which 
presidents are made. 

His position is not helped 
by the whiff of sleaze last 
week from Paris town hall, 
his stronghold as mayor for 
nearly 20 years. Magistrates 
are investigating allegations 
that it was stuffed with party 
workers and turned into a 
GauUist RPR machine to 
launch Mr Chirac at the 
presidency. 

With the media already 
talking of a possible “French 
Watergate”, Mr Chirac — 
who has merely expressed 
'concern” at the mudslinguig 
— is in danger of a serious 
dent In his regal image. 

The president feels a need 
for self-justification. “I as- 
sume in their plenitude the 
powers and responsibilities of 
my office,'’ he said with Char- 
acteristic pomp in his New 
Year's address. "Guarantor of 
the continuity of the state, I 
am also the guardian of the 
values of the republic.” 

To some, such grandilo- 


quent but empty words seem 
tr' Chirac has left. 


to be all Mr 
Since the election debacle 
plunged the RPR into disar- 
ray, he has had nothing very 
much to do. 

On the home front, the 
Socialist-Communlst-Green 
coalition headed by Lionel 
Jospin, the prime minister, is 
winning high ratings. 

The right, however, is trau- 
matised by its general elec- 
tion loss and the regional 
polls in March, when four 
mainstream rigbtwing politi- 
cians allied with the National 
Front 

The constitution gives the 
head of state the right to rep- 
resent France abroad. But 
while he continues to travel 
the globe in energetic fashion, 
Mr Chirac's role in foreign 
and security issues is sev- 
erely restricted by Mr Jospin 
and his seasoned foreign min- 
ister, Hubert Vedrine. 

Observers say it may have 
been Mr Chirac’s desperation 
to make his weight felt that 
Led him to insist on the widely 
criticised deal earlier this 
month that allows a French- 
man to step in early as head 
of Europe’s new central bank. 

But many see something 
deeper in bis malaise. A 
school report may have put 
its finger on it “A lively and 
curious mind,” wrote the 
future president's history 
teacher. "A good appetite for 
work. But more spontaneous 
than given to reflection." 

Bom in 1932, the son of a 
banker and financial adviser, 
Jacques Chirac was a bright 
but .wiiftil boy. Army service 
in Algeria marked him pro- 
foundly, his biographers say, 
and there he learned the taste 
for "doing something, any- 
thing, when you need to get 
out of trouble”. 

Then followed the elite 
Ecole Nationale d’ Adminis- 
tration, and a well-trodden 
path to power. He was given 
his first ministerial job at the 
age of 34, and became prime 
minister under Vafeiy Gis- 
card d’Estaing. 

But throughout Mr Chirac's 



Scandal 
‘poses risk 
to state’ 


Jacques Chirac: Beset by difficulties, some are asking whether he has the right stuff 


career, his critics claim, his 
guiding star has been not po- 
litical conviction but an over- 
riding personal ambition. 

“There is a lot that's posi- 
tive about him," says Jean- 
Marie Colombani of Le 
Monde, author of a new book 
on Mr Chirac. 

“He has a profound love for 
Ms country and his people. 
His conviction that national 
unity is still fragile, and that 
any new reform likely to en- 
danger it must be avoided, 
nourishes in him a conserva- 
tism In which many French 
people recognise themselves.” 

But Mr Colombani believes 
he lacks statesmanlike quali- 
ties: unlike a De Gaulle, a Gis- 
card or even a Mitterrand, he 
has no analysis of how the 


world — and France — will 
develop, no strategic plan, 
no consistent political pro- 
gramme, and no deeply held 
convictions. 

Everything 1s about human 
contact, off-thfrcuff decisions, 
the bulldozer blow to knock 
your opponent sideways. 

“All this feeds two regret- 
table phenomena that recur 
throughout his public life,” 
says Mr Colombani: "Con- 
stant and unforeseeable 
about-turns, and a penchant 
for decisions that are not 
thought through and whose 
consequences are rarely 
anticipated.” 

The president has Changed 
his mind often: on Europe, on 
the economy, on computers, 
the welfare state and privati- 


sation. Although well-liked by 
the majority of the French, he 
is now confined to flamboyant 
but largely empty pronounce- 
ments and heavy-handed ges- 
ture abroad. 

Some say the longer the co- 
habitation continues, the 
more Mr Chirac will fade. 
Others say be is biding his 
time, waiting for Mr Jospin's 
popularity to wane. 

Either way. this week's cor- 
ruption allegations called the 
future of the cohabitation into 
question, suggest the presi- 
dent's future may be decided 
by the ambition of his past. 

If it is ever proved that 
Mr Chirac knew what was go- 
ing on at Paris town hall, 
even the helicopter may be 
grounded. 


S SPECULATION that 
a party funding scan- 
dal could- envelop 
President Jacques Chirac 
and his former prime min- 
ister grew, the GauUist 
RPR party warned yester- 
day that the French state 
could be at risk unless new 
rules on political financing 
were tabled soon, writes 
Jon Henley. 

“Any government which 
fails to create the legal con- 
ditions which allow for a 
painless move from the ex- 
isting system of state fund- 
ing to an organised system 
risks contributing to the 
dismantling of the state,” 
said the party's leader, Phi- 
lippe Seguin. 

The RPR is the subject of 
more than a dozen corrup- 
tion inquiries in the Paris 
region following allega- 
tions that it sold public con- 
struction and service con- 
tracts to the highest bidder 
and placed hundreds of 
party supporters and work- 
ers in phantom jobs at 
Paris town halL 

Allegations of illicit fund- 
ing, mainly through kick- 
backs on public contracts, 
have plagued ell the main 
French political parties in 
recent years. Companies 
were banned from financ- 
ing political parties In 1994 
after a string of inquiries 
into covert firms used for 
channeling f unds , in prin- 
ciple, legitimate party and 
campaign expenses should 
now be funded exclusively 
by the state. 

But Mr Sdgufai said the 
present system was hope- 
lessly inadequate, adding 
that France was “perpetuat- 
ing risks which we cannot 
ward off unless we define a 
dear set of statutes for all 
elected representatives”. 

Leftwing politicians have 
called for a foil inquiry 
into the Paris scandal and 
asked whether Mr Chirac, 
who was mayor of Paris for 
nearly 20 years until 1995, 
will eventually have to 
answer to the courts. 
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Comment 


Diary 


Simon 

Bowers 


C ONGRATULATIONS 
to Westminster foot- 
ball star and New 
Labour MP for Dumfries, 
Russell Brown, who has 
shown himself a disciplined 
team player in the House 
despite his leftwing position 
on the pitch. Last week he 
asked Scottish minister 
Sam Galbraith if steps were 
being taken on childcare 
provision. They were in- 
deed, the minister replied, 
announcing an extra 
£4 million would be made 
available. By way of a cele- 
bratory hug, a follow-up 
question inquired if the 
minister agreed New 
Labour were doing a great 
job and that the opposition 
were rubbish. He did. 

Mr Brown made it all look 
easy, but he Is a master of 
tactics and timing. We ring 
the skilful inquisitor to ask 
if be spent many hours 
thinking up these ques- 
tions? Bashfully he denies 
it, but was clearly tickled by 
the minister’s response. 
“Actually,” be chuckles, “it 
was purely coincidental 
that the childcare strategy 
was announced that day.” 
Performances like this and 
thelad*llgofar. 


ONAGENARIAN 
readers are still snap- 
I ping up our promo- 
tional champagne offer — a 
tree bottle if you send us 
proof of age. *1 am a nonage- 
narian,” writes Mrs C. M. 
Stott, “and have been a 
(Manchester) Guardian 
reader since 1 was 20 years 
old.” Champagne also on its 
way to Mr S. Middleton, 
who sends In bis actual 
birth certificate, and Colin 
Wood who, despite being a 
lifelong Guardian reader, 
has “of late entertained 
serious doubts*'. He points 
out: “Much of it is of no in- 
terest to a nonagenarian 
and goes straight In the 
wastepaper bin which, 
when fall, always taxes my 
strength to wheel to the 
frontgate.” 


W E are saddened by 
recent press attacks 
on the Diary Vicar. 
Reviewing BBCl’s First 
Light, the London Evening 
Standard’s Victor Lewis- 
Smith calls the Rev Steve 
Chalke the “ghastliest ex- 
ample of trendy vicardom”. 
Elsewhere Steve has spoken 
of his now “cautious” ap- 
proach to the media. ‘*1 
don't speak in soundbites,” 
he revealed, “but I get 
reported In soundbites.” 

We ring the man who, in bis 
own words, “most coher- 
ently defines the Zeitgeist," 
and ask for a sermon on for- 
giveness. An abridged ver- 
sion folio ws..“Unforgive- 
ness is a cancer. To give and 
to receive forgiveness is 
vital, which is why Jesus, 
when the disciples asked 
how many times he would 
forgive, said 70 times. (Of 
course, he meant an infinite 
number.) There’s an old 
Chinese proverb that says: 
“Let the man who seeks 
revenge remember to dig 
two graves.’ That’s a nice 
proverb, isn't it?” It is. 
Thanks Rev, and God bless. 


ISCHIKF makers at 
the BBC are putting 
together a pro- 
gramme on the chemistry 
between Old and New 
Labour entitled Living With 
The Enemy. “They want an 
Old Labour person to follow 
me around for a week to see 
if I’ve sold out” Dolly 
Draper told the Telegraph 
on hearing he may get a 
starring role, “but 1 don’t 
want anyone too smelly.” 
Nor, we suspect, will he 
want Jimmy “K i ng of the 
Gorbals” Wray, MP for 
Glasgow Baillieston. who, 
you may recall, shook the 
stuffing out of the young 
proteg£ at conference two 
years ago for declaring: “I 
make the policy to get yon 
elected." Mr Wray pointed 
out then: “The working 
class doesn’t give a f*** for 
people like you.” There 
must be some (fragrant) Old 
Labour folk out there who 
don’t share this opinion? 
The Diary appeals to them 
to come forward. 


ANNERS, the Diary 
is heartened to hear, 
have not been alto- 
gether lost as the informa- 
tion age sweeps the corri- 
dors of Westminster. 
BBC 2 ’s On The Record has 
been distributing courtesy 

mouse mats displaying the 
programmes’® logo, website 
and e-mail address. It is a 
nice gesture, and you can- 
not fault Bill Etherlngton. 
Labour MPfor Sunderland 
North, for scribbling his 
thanks to the programme 
makers. ‘Tfeank ycra,”wrote 
that thoughtful man, “for 

your very kind table mat.” 
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OK, Mr Adams, now it’s up to you. 
Start handing over those weapons 


Hugo 

Ybung 




I T WOULD be of a piece 
with the history of North- 
ern Ireland if the great ref- 
erendum turned out to 
mean little. A place where 
change has the speed of a gla- 
cier cannot relocate itself In 
a tidal channel of progressive 
reform in a single afternoon. 
With an election beckoning, 
the usual hostilities resume. 
It is possible the vote fin: 
peace in general last week 
win be followed, in particular 
cases that add up to a destruc- 
tive majority, by votes for 
war next month. 

The war. to begin with, 
would be rhetorical. The 
means, for the moment, 
would be non-violent. But 
having voted for an assembly 
that lets bid terrorists into 
power. Unionists could easily 
prefer their own hard men to 
police them, if necessary by 
wrecking the delicate consen- 
sus on which the Good Friday 
deal rests. For the referen- 
dum postulated a large 
change. Many referendum® 
are mobilised by govern- 
ments to protect rather than 
disturb the status quo: viz. 
Britain’s 1975 referendum to 
stay in the Common Market. 
Viz., also, the southern half of 
last week's exercise, asking 
the Irish people to confirm 
the unreality of their sym- 
bolic constitutional claim to 
the north. In the north, by 
contrast, the revolutionary 
size of the Yes for peace 
seems to have alarmed the 
habitual warriors, including 
those who campaigned for it. 

Gerry Adams, defending a 
negative stance on arms-de- 
n om mis sio ning , immediately 
foresaw the day when the 
RUC “win hack their way 
through the residents on Gar- 
vaghy Road”, as the marching 
season returns to Portadown. 
This wasn't the language of a 
peacemaker. Dr Paisley spat 
and fumed through a jubilant 


promise that the assembly 
would not be enabled to func- 
tion. The Orange Order says 
it will march, the Republi- 
cans will defend themselves, 
peac e has not broken out 
Will the referendum's large 
statement override myriad 
smaH ones in pdDing booths an 
over Ulster? Might the big de- 
cision stm be reneged on? . No 
and Yes — perhaps. 

The big decision, however, 
ha$ changed some things, in 
particular for Mr Adams. As 
the prophet of a political 
strategy, he can no longer 
plausibly maintain a hardlin e 
posture on decommissioning. 
Up to now, his resistance to 
demands that he sho ul d de- 
nounce or apologise for IRA 
atrocities was justified by his 
need to maintain his constitu- 
ency while waiting to make a 
political deal. There was 
rough reason for this posi- 
tion. But now the deal is done. 
It gives the political strategist 
everything he could realisti- 
cally want To reject decom- 
missioning has become en- 
tirely inadmissible. 

Nobody imagines that 
every IRA weapon will be sur- 
rendered. And hardly anyone 
is looking for a grand, humili- 
ating public hand-over. Yet 
for trust to be established, a 
public act is the minimum ne- 
cessity. No way can Mr Ad- 
ams and the people he repre- 
sents be forced to surrender 
weapons by a British law 
alone: and Tony Blair's writ- 
ten promise of such a statute 
was more gestural than real, 
as David Trimble well under- 
stands. But the law, together 
with the solemn hand-over it 
should ordain, has Immense 
and proper symbolism. For 
Sinn Fein to pretend other- 
wise would point only to Mr 
Adams's impotence, or else 
his bad faith, neither of which 
looks like a beacon of hope for 
the post-referendum world. 


It is, in feet, on the Republi- 
can side that the onus for 
completion of what the refer- 
endum began now rests. If a 
symmetry of sacrifice is to be 
made, it's plain enough where 
the imbalance lies. Mr Trim- 
ble has made his sacrifices. 
He has agreed in principle to 
the north-south body, ac- 
cepted an assembly In which 
Sinn Fein will sit alongside 
Unionists, and to that extent 
buried the hatchet with people 
who have fix 1 years been mur- 
dering Protestants. He took a 
big risk with one of the most 
unregenerafe constituencies In 
the democratic world, and 
came out ahead. If we’re talk- 
ing strictly politics, as Mr Ad- 
ams pretends to be. there's no 
question which leader has 
done most to revise the balefol 
perspectives history be- 
queathes to Ulster politicians. 

S INN FEIN/IRA, by 
contrast, has made no 
sacrifice in the politi- 
cal realm to which it 
insists it is committed. It de- 
cided on new methods to pur- 
sue its old objective, but has 
so fer paid no price for doing 
so. That is the context in 
which decommissioning, at 
least in some symbolic form, 
has to begin: as proof that 
Sinn Fein understands the 
meaning of the trust on 
which, behind all the fighting 
talk, this embryonic political 
deal depends. One does not 
have to be a Unionist, a cause 
for which 1 find it hard to 
summon any emotional sym- 
pathy, to recognise who will 
be to blame if the majority, 
having set this deal in mo- 
tion, deliver Into the assem- 
bly politicians who render it 
null and almost void 
Averting this requires a 
massive renewal of effort by 
the leaders. The people have, 
in one way, spoken. Led in 
the right direction, the people 


often bring out the best in 
themselves. They’ve just done 
this in Hong Kong, despite the 
tycoons and elder statesmen 
who 9aid a year ago, denounc- 
ing Governor Patten, that 
Hong Kong people didn't care 
about democracy. At their 
first elections under Beijing’s 
oppressive hand on Sunday, 
they voted in greater numbers 
than before and returned, de- 
spite a systan rigged against 
democracy, more Democrats 
than expected The Hong Kong 
election. Impotent though legis- 
lators are against the Beij tog- 
business axis, showed the pop- 
ular will, once given voice, 
cannot easily be extinguished 

The popular will in Ulster 
showed itself last week. The 
moderate majority, at last 
given a propitious opportu- 
nity to escape the prison of 
sectarianism, seized the mo- 
ment For many, it was a 
struggle against the versions 
of history lodged in their 
bones, a task in which they 
were assisted by a number of 
political leaders who rose 
above themselves. Blair and 
Trimble, John Hume and Sea- 
mus Mallon. Bertie Ahern 
and Bill Clinton, along with 
numerous subordinates did 
much to restore the good 
name of politics as a profes- 
sion without which the world 
cannot function. 

But the construct is deli- 
cate. The temptations suppos- 
edly to balance the positive 
with a negative are reaL One 
man, or at any rate one party, 
has more to do than any other 
to ensure they are resisted. 
It’s an unfamiliar role for 
Gerry Adams. But if he re- 
fuses to play it. prating on 
about the next enemy and 
then the next against whom 
the possession of every 
weapon is a necessary guar- 
antee. he will utterly 
betray what he helped 
create. 


Bullying 

the oldies 




O ONE who lived 
through the period in 

the 1970s and 1980s, 

___ when the antics of 

the so-called hard left effec- 
tively made the Labour Party 
unelectable, ought to be 
greatly surprised that Tony 
Blair is so determined to make 
sure the same thing never bap- 
pens a gain. To anyone too 
young to have witnessed it, the 
whole business must seem al- 
most beyond comprehension. 
— or it would, if some Tories 
were not hell-bent on doing 

the same thing to the Conser- 
vative Party. 

But alas, Blair and his al- 
lies still seem to have missed a 
crucial fact about their own 
triumph. They don’t appear to 
realise that virtually the en- 
tire membership of the party, 
the left no less than the right 
share the view that the disas- 
ter which brought us That- 
cherism and then kept it in 
business, must never be 
repeated. For that reason 
alone, if for no other, there 
will be no renewal of the be- 
haviour which earned a sec- 
tion of the party the title of 
the loony left". 

This failure of the Biairites 
to grasp the foil extent erf' their 
success to bringing the par- 
ty’s rank and file to its senses 
manifests itself in several 
ways. The most obvious, and 
depressing, is the way they 
habitually slag off a substan- 
tial section of their own party, 
which they dismiss contemp- 
tuously as Old Labour. 

The latest example of this 
distasteful tactic came imme- 
diately after the rather patchy 
local election results earlier 
this month. The official spin 
given to this wholly predict- 
able phenomenon was that 
New Labour had done well, 
whereas Old Labour had done 
badly. This, it was suggested, 
explained why some Labour 
local authorities had held 
their own while others had 
suffered losses. 

UT, if any of the spin 
doctors had cared to 
i drop in at the com- 

- mittee rooms in my 

local ward they would have 
learned an enlightening truth, 
namely that a high proportion 
of the members who turned 
out to do their duty on the 
door knocker were not just 
Old Labour but were Wrinkly 
Labour. There were, it Is true 

some younger members too, 

and even a few entirely new 
members who joined after the 
general election. But the aver- 
age age of these "activists" 
must have been pretty close to 
70. and most were Old Labour 
m every sense of the term. 

Such people — and they 
have remained loyal to the 
party through thick and thin 
— deserve praise rather than 



sneers. Without themfaere 

would be no party election ma- 
chine worth the name. 

But the insults, though bad 
psychology, are no more than 
poor taste. More atormmgis 
the increasingly obvious bid 
to silence dissenting voices by 
shutting them out of the par- 
ty's power structure. Needless 
to say, these moves are bemg 

made in the name of extend- 

ing democracy. But the overall 
effect will be to increase, not 

diminish, the power of the 
party bureaucracy. 

Because they affect the elec- 
toral process as a whole, and 
not just Labour's internal de- 
mocracy. fhe most obvious of 

these are moves to give party 

HQ a controlling say in 
who gets elected to toe Euro- 
pean Parliament and later to 
the Scottish Parliament Both 
these elections are to be con- 
ducted under a list system of 
so-called proportional repre- 
sentation, with voters being 
invited to vote for parties 
rather than candidates. So the 
total number of candidates 
elected will indeed be propor- 
tionate to the votes cast but 
toe individuals will be chosen 
by Labour’s apparatchiks — 
hardly an advance in popular 
democracy. 

Even more insidious is the 
new electoral system for 
Labour’s ruling National Ex- 
ecutive Committee. In a sharp 
break with Old Labour prac- 
tice, MPs will no longer be 
allowed to stand for the sec- 
tion reserved for the constitu- 
ency parties. Instead, they 
wQl have their own section, 
whose representatives will be 
elected by their fellow MPs. 

The constituencies, mean- 
while, will elect representa- 
tives drawn exclusively from 
the grass roots. 

And quite right too, I hear 
you say. because it will stop all 
the seats being hogged by big 
names with big heads. But let 
us be quite clean If such a 
Systran had existed Cram the 
beginning. Labour’s ruling 


This system would 
have kept out 
Be van, Crossman, 
Castle and Foot 


body would have had no 
Michael Foot, no Barbara Cas- 
tle and no Dick Crossman. 
Worst still, it would have had 
no Aneurin Bevan either, for 
the simple reason that there 

was no chance that the post- 
war parliamentary Labour 
Party would ever have elected 
such unruly people. Its new 
Labour successor, whose dis- 
cipline would delight a drill 
sergeant in the Grenadier 
Guards, is even more unlikely 
to elect a Skinner or a Living- 
stone now. 

I can think of a few people 
who would have favoured just 
s , uc fJ. a wheeze in Hugh Gait- 
skell s times, though they 
never dared to try It But then, 
most of them went off to the 
Social Democrats with Roy 
Jenkins and Dr Death, anfl j 

Tvi npl X 1 c ^ n,t teUeve It is what 
Tony Blair wants. After all, he 
is always praising Nye as the 
health service, 
he? ° r am I betag 


The BBC’s new big-budget science series, The Human Body, is an embarrassment 

Sperm in the bank 


Bill O’Neill 


T O WHAT lengths 
should a scientist go 
to popularise him- 
self and his work? 
Some critics of the increas- 
ing prevalence of “popular 
science” would also asfc to 
what depths? 

Tomorrow night. Lord 
(Professor Robert) Winston 
provides an answer of 
sorts. The self-styled doc- 
tor- cum- scientist from 
Hammersmith Hospital in 
London, who helped to in- 
troduce childless couples to 
toe technology of in vitro 
fertilisation (IVF), is due to 
provide a sample of his own 
Sperm for toe benefit of 
television viewers around 
the world. There will be 
hundreds of millions of 
them — viewers, that is. 

This is not something to 
get squeamish abont; 
handled properly, as it 
were, such practical dem- 


onstrations. and the Images 
they yield, can be the 
charge that fines an Intel- 
lectual greed to know more. 
But toe horror of Winston’s 
new show. The Human 
Body, on BBCI is how style 
seems destined completely 
to dominate content 

The Human Body, co-pro- 
duced with the US Discov- 
ery channel, is said to be 

the BBC's “most ambitious 
human biology series”, 
with a budget of around 
£5 million, and Is Intended 
to be one of the corpora- 
tion's most successful com- 
mercial ventures, sought 
by television networks 
everywhere. In that 
respect, with such high pro- 
duction values, it will 
succeed. 

But. as an advertisement 
for the type of top-class 
science and technology pro- 
grammes for which the 
BBC was once rightly fam- 
ous, this show Is an embar- 
rassment — a prostitution 


with demeaned values. 

Hie Human Body, after 
an Introductory episode 
last week, is a seven-part 
series designed to follow, 
week by week, toe seven 
ages of man. Robert Win- 
ston was not toe original 
choice for presenter, not 
least becuase his expertise 
is strictly medicine not 


The programme 
represents a 
shift from the 
popular to pop 


science. Colin Blakemore, 
professor Of physiology at 
Oxford University (and pre- 
senter of the 13-part series. 
The Mind Machine, in 1987), 
was lined up to front the pro- 
gramme. But the offer was 
withdraws last March after 
Blakemore had raised con- 


cerns about the pro- 
gramme’s inaccuracies and 
Its trtviallsation of science. 

Rather than huge ap- 
plause for another breath- 
taking science programme 
from the BBC, there is now 
a gronndswell among scien- 
tists and commentators be- 
moaning the trMalisation 
of science and toe lack of a 
substantial body of new 
knowledge. 

In the Observer, Ian 
Parker produced a scathing 
review of the introductory 
programme: "It’s strange 
to find that the BBC has 
commissioned, in effect. 
“The Wonderful World of 
You*, which, although 
shown late in toe evening, 
is surely pitched at school- 
children, or pre-school 
children.” 

in toe world of print, on 
the other hand, as Parker 
pointed ont, this is now the 
golden age of popular 
science. Thanks to toe mar- 
ket opened up by Richard 


Dawkins, scientists are at 
pains to lead general read- 
ers down new paths into 
complexity. “They strive to 
shape new metaphors, and 
force us to concentrate.” 

The Human Body may be 
the first “science” series to 
demonstrate the shift from 


£&? Ur « science ^ Pop 
smence But, sadly, it ism,. 

JJkcly to be alone for long 

nf°!SP n ’ ^i 88 ^ 5 fiagshto 
of science TV, also show? 
signs of wavering. An eS 
sode on toe technology of 
special effects in toe mSdw 
eschewed the chance to eS 
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Handover to 

democracy 

Hong Kong’s good start 

EVERYONE CAN take satisfiaction from 
tne Hong Kong elections, and the -support- 
ere of democracy most of all The result 
snows beyond shadow of doubt that where 
the voters can cast their votes directly, the 
great majority will choose ranriiVfatfts who 
are committed to a fUHy democratic system. 
TTus ballot for the one-third of seats in the 
Legislative Council chosen by direct elec- 
tions is the only sure test of Hong Kong 
public opinion. (The other two-thirds — 40 
ou t of the total of 60 seats — were selected 
on Sunday either through ‘'functional con- 
stituencies** or through an “election com- 
mittee’', both of which have an extremely 
limited and meetly pro-Beijing franchise.) 
It has produced a resounding victory for 
Martin Lee, his Democratic Party, and the 
outspoken independents associated with 
the same cause. And it is a result which the 
Chinese government now in a more for- 
ward-looking mood, would be well advised 
to consider very positively. 

In doing so, Beijing may Quite legiti- 
mately regard the result as a success for its 
policies too. What better proof that it is 
honouring the “one country two systems 
arrangement” than an election won — In 
the area directly contested — by some of 
the Chinese government's most outspoken 
critics? Of course there has been some 
tilting towards Beijing by the Hong Kong 
elite — just as it used to tilt towards 
London. There is also more self-censorship 
in the Hong Kong press, although a good 
deal of criticism continues to be expressed. 


But Chinese officials have refrained visi- 
bly from interfering in Hong Kong and the 
widespread notion abroad that “things 
have changed” in an irreversible sense is 
simply not true. 

The Chief Executive, Tung Chee-hwa, is 
also entitled to claim the election as a 
success. The complex electoral system 
which he introduced was generally 
regarded as a disincentive to vote. It was 
taken almost for granted that the poll 
would barely match the 35 per cent of 
registered voters in the last, British run, 
election of 1995. Yet instead, Hong Kongers 
defied both predictions and torrential rain 
to turn out in numbers for greater than 
were ever achieved under British rule. 
Some of those votes may have been cast to 
punish Mr Tung for rewriting the rules to 
marginalise the Democrats. But a great 
many seem to have expressed a patriotic 
view that, in the first election under Chi- 
nese rule, Hong Kongers had a duty to 
make it a success. 

Will China and the Hong Kong establish- 
ment draw the right conclusion? There are 
still those ageing conservatives in Beijing 
who throw a fit at the mere mention of Mr 
Lee, and who cannot forget that the stu- 
dents in Tiananmen Square were calling 
for democracy too. Tsang Yok-sing, the 
independent-minded leader of the pro-Chi- 
nese Democratic Alliance for the Better- 
ment of Hong Kong (DAB) who narrowly 
won his seat, offered some good advice 
yesterday to such people. He hoped China 
would learn that “democratic elections 
don't necessarily lead to chaos (or) to 
confrontation between the elected people 
and the government”. 

The issue now is the timetable for the 
transition to a Legislative Council which is 
fUPy chosen — in the words of the Chinese 
Basic Law governing Hong Kong — - by 


“universal suffrage". At present the Law 
provides for a review after the year 2007 (by 
which time half the seats will be directly 
elected) to decide how to achieve the aim- 
Hong Kong officials are describing this 
result as a solid foundation for that review: 
indeed few dispute that there will be frill 
democracy if not in 2007 then very soon 
after. The question raised by this election is 
whether it should be introduced earlier. Mr 
Lee says that Hong Kong people “want 
democracy now": even Mr Tsang suggests 
looking at the timetable. There is a problem 
in any proposal which means revising the 
Basic Law: it could set a precedent for less 
favourable revision. At any rate the subject 
is now on the agenda, and Hong Kong 
politics after a troubling transition seems 
in unexpectedly good shape. That is a result 
of which everyone can be in favour. 

Unarmed code 

It only scratches the surface 

THE NEW EUROPEAN code of conduct on 
the arms trade could not come at a more 
symbolic moment, with the collapse of the 
Suharto regime after decades of Western 
support — including regrettably the supply 
of British arms. Anything which brings 
into greater visibility this secretive and 
lethal business is an advance: the new code 
is evidently better than no code, and to 
have reached agreement at all between 
rival EU pressures is something of a diplo- 
matic success. But we need to be cool- 
headed about what has been achieved and 
bow much difference it will really make. 

The nub of the new code is the provision 
that when a member state turns down an 
arms sale on grounds relating to human 
rights or similar issues, it must notify all 


other EU countries. This would in theory 
have a deterrent effect on the would-be 
buyer being successful elsewhere. Further, 
if another member state is approached for 
the same transaction within three years, it 
must Inform the country which originally 
refused: again the assumption is that this 
would be likely to deter the sale. The 
objection of the Tory shadow foreign secre- 
tary, Michael Howard, to this provision is 
specious. Mr Howard claims this would 
amount to offering- Britain's competitors 
the same deal “on a plate". But a frustrated 
purchaser will seek satisfaction elsewhere 
in the market anyhow: it is surely better 
that the rest of the EU should be warned off 
in advance. Fading to provide for notifica- 
tion to all EU members by a subsequent 
potential vendor is more serious and may 
weaken the deterrent effect If this is the 
price {aid for getting the French on board, 
it has been a high one. 

The code also provides for national 
reports to be circulated between the mem- 
ber states, but not for publication. Only an 
edited and consolidated EU report will see 
the light of the day. This is also unsatisfac- 
tory: one of the biggest safeguards in polic- 
ing arms sales Is publicity and much more 
transparency will be needed if this code is 
not to become a mere exercise in shuffling 
paper around. Robin Cook may be right 
that it breaks new ground, but it has only 
just dented the surface. 


Ethical Jeans 

Who is paying the price? 

MANY OF US will have put on a pair of 
jeans over the Bank Holiday weekend, 
dressing down to enjoy a couple of days 
relaxation. Others will dress up with a pair 


! of foshion jeans. As the ad from Calvin 
Klein has it, “Be good. Be bad. Just be.” 

Unfortunately in this environmentally 
challenged age, jeans cannot "just be”. 
They are certainly good for everyday wear- 
ing. tough, cheap and replaceable when 
they start sagging They are extremely good 
too for business across the world: jeans are 
the global clothing equivalent of Cola. But 
the development magazine New Interna- 
tionalist now argues in a special issue that 
jeans are extremely bad for the environ- 
ment and for the low-paid workers who 
produce them.* 

Cotton, the essential fabric for jeans, has 
become one of the world's largest cash 
crops, using 25 per cent of world pesticides. 
An estimated 20 /)00 deaths a year among 
peasant producers are attributable to cot- 
ton. Some farmers do well, but many suffer 
from over-production or from blights which 
become immune to the n.hpmirnis Stitching 
jeans is labour intensive: nearly all are put 
together in sweatshops and private homes. 
Countries such as Bangladesh and Turkey, 
where jeans are little worn, import vast 
quantities of denim to be made up. Jeans 
are cheap because globalised labour is 
cheap. Mexican garment workers earn one- 
fifth to one-tenth the already low hourly 
rate paid across the border in Los Angeles. 

We may pretend this is just Third World 
lobby whingeing, or we may try to do 
something about it Producers should be 
encouraged to use more benign methods of 
cultivation. These can be cheaper too — 
diluted urine is a good pesticide. The big 
labels should be challenged to allow inde- 
pendent monitoring on wages and condi- 
tions. Let’s leave an ethical foreign policy 
to others. We should be prepared to pay 
more for an ethical jeans policy. 

*New Internationalist, June 1998, POBox 79, 
Hertford, SG14 1AQ 












Letters to the Editor 


The lowdown 
on high art 

FJEFORM of the Arts Coim- 
llcil is long overdue (Gen- 
eral coup puts art elders to 
flight. May 23). The petulant 
resignations of members of 

thA drama and rjupm panfllp 

are good news for performing 
artists, who may at last be 
freed from the bizarre bureau- 
cratic demands made on their 
creativity in. exchange for 
funding. Instead of bleating, 
the arts establishment should 
embrace change. 

Anne Sacks. 

London. 

W E are doing all we canto 
keep the reading rooms 
at our flagship building open 
to match users ’s needs (Let- 
ters, May 181. We offer ser- 
vices late on two evenings and 
all day on Saturdays. But the 
opening of our new buil d ing 
has coincided with a consider- 
able funding gap. We have also 
cut acquisitions and preserva- 
tions budgets, reduced the 
levels of maintenance work 
and are holding many posts 
open to save salary costs. 

M J Crump. 

Director, Readers' Services, 
British Library. London, 

S O John Hafliday is looking 
after Paid McCartney’s 
childhood home (Shy guide 
missed chance to see Beatles, 
2D- Whatevte next? Fran- 
co ise Hardy to polish the drum- 
kit of Ringo Starr? Georges 

Brassens to drydean George 
Harriscm’s kaftans? Charles 
Agnav our to preserve the mem- 
ory rvf -irtViTi Turm an? Oe so rti fes 
choses Qid oont tres bun ensem- 
Ate...youmightsay. 

Chris White. 

London. 

S URELY John Redwood's 
PhD was from the Univer- 
sity of Vulcan, not Krypton 
(Eggheads in the hothouse, 
May 26). Spock, maybe, but 
not Superman. 
StephenKeene. 

Bury. Lancs. 


War of words on Ireland 


I 


AM shocked by the part- 
isan feel of the Guardian’s 
front page (Adams told: if s 
time to deliver, May 25). Lis- 
teners to BBC Radio 4 an Sun- 
day heard Gerry Adams make 
two unequivocal points, un- 
ambiguously and at length: 
first that he respects the right 
to march, at Drumcree and 
elsewhere; and secondly that 
he is committed to decommis- 
sioning. Whether one entirely 
believes him is another ques- 
tion, bufinfiumess, this is 
what he actually said. 

Your article quite units the 
former. Adams’s proposal as 
broadcast was that those orga- 
nising the marches review the 
routes as a gesture to commu- 
nity sensitivity , not a demand 
that they be called off alto- 
gether, as your article implies. 
This seems a very reasonable 
view that responsible report- 
ing ought to cover. 


On decommissioning, your 
article not only ignores 
Adams’s commitment as 
broadcast, but also follows the 
weary establishment line of 
placing the anus an national- 
ists to disarm, yet again over- 
looking loyalist stockpiles. 

Appahingthough the recent 
past has been (and Adams 

Tn pgfr tqkf big gbar p nfthA 

blame) the media now have a 
vital role in helping debate 
root itself in words rather 
than weapons. Ignoring what 
people say and fanning con- 
frontationalism is, well, not 
entirely appropriate. 
Christopher Naylor. 
Piddinghoe, E Sussex. 

A T this momentous time 
for Northern Ireland it 
seems to me that Mr Blair lias 
missed a surefire way of en- 
suring a massive vote for the 
assembly. If be bad arranged 


the question an the ballot in 
such a way that a No was/or 
the assembly , Mr Paisley and 
his riders of the apocalypse 
would never have got their 
heads round campaigning for 
a Yes vote*, it goes against 300 
years of tradition, problem, 
solved. 

Yours as a Prod who likes to 
say Yes. 

Pete Clarke. 

Ballymena. Northern Ireland. 

IA/HY cant religious people 
¥ V accept that the progress 
in Northern Ireland has been 
achieved by the interaction of 
human beings mixed In with a 
bit of lock. If God did have 
anything to do with it he 
should be informed that be 
was 25 years and 3,000 lives 
late. 

Tony Morris. 

Oxford Humanists, 

Abingdon, Oxford. 


Way forward 

*T*HE debate between 
I Anthony Giddens and Hi- 
lary Wain wright (Is there 
such a thing as a Third Way in 
politics, Saturday, May 23) 
reached significance only in 
the test paragraph. Giddens 
commented that national 
states had wreaked for more 
havoc than corporations. This 
Is now the central Issue In 
socialism: will the world be 
ruled by democracy or by 
transnational corporations, 
(what used to be called “inter- 
national capitalism 1 *)? 

A national state at least al- 
lows for the democratic choice 
of policy affecting all its 
people. No one could say that 
of a corporation, where the 
demand of profit or even of the 
core business of the enter- 
prise, distorts our lives in the 
Interests of the unaLeeted tew 
who do not have to live in tbe 
-same environment. What 
would it be like in such an 


environ me nt (not a society, 
surely), where all our commu- 
nication and media was pro- 
vided by Murdoch, our food by 
Tesco and our power by Brit- 
ish Nuclear Fuels, with no pos- 
sibility of altering decisions 
made in boardrooms thou- 
sands of miles away. 

Forget about epithets tike 
“old left”, that world ofa 
frightening future Is nearly 
with us — and that is why 
Hilary WaJnwrigbrs view is 
absolutely correct. If the Third 
Way means anything, it must 
be that the state determines 
how private finance should be 
utilised, not left as a vague 
generalisation which will 
allow foe corporations to rule 
politics, as with Clinton’s 
Democrats. It should be the 
task of a Labour government 
to carry this out and work 
with other democratic move- 
ments throughout the world in 
stopping the transnational 
advance. 

RLSymonds- 

Mere worth, Kent 


Puff for grass 

THE over-emphasis In the 
I north on tropical rain for- 
ests has detracted from the 
greater importance of other 
tropical ecosystems (Teeming 
life of African savannah stuns 
biologists, May 25). Tbe 
savannahs occupy 45 per cent 
of South America, 65 per cent 
of Africa, and 60 per cent of 
Australia and their core areas 
are often considerably older 
than rainforests. Also 50 per 
cent of the world's population 
inhabit monsoons! lands. Zb 
stressing the importance of 

■eat ratmabft , tho a rril n gi rs*1 

agenda becomes more south- 
ern and less northern. 

Prof Philip Stott. 

Professor of Biogeography, 
University of London. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. The Country 
Diary te on page 10 


Miller export 






.. AND I DeM/WD AN 
APOLOGY IW KARAOKET. 

Y 



How the CPS hit a losing streak 


badly mishandled the set- 
ting up of tbe CPS, falling to 
provide enough resources and 
leaving it consistently under- 
staffed. Barbara Mins stepped 
into the morass hard on the 
heels of the scandal surround- 
ing her predecessor, Alan 
Green (Woman who carved a 
legal career in a man's world, 
May 21). 

Ihe CPS is in a no-win situa- 
tion. If it brings prosecutions 
that fell, ft is accused of wast- 
ing taxpayers' money. If it 
doesn't bring prosecutions, it 
Is accused of being too soft It is 
rich of certain leaders of the 

Police Federation to cast asper- 
sions and to dub it as the 


“criminal protection society*’ 
when they are so strangely 
quiet over the police footings in 
the Stephen Lawrence inquiry. 

If Barbara Mills’ decision to 
leave was connected to con- 
cern over the proposed reor- 
ganisation of the CPS into 
areas coinciding with police 
force boundaries, then It is a 
concern we share. The service 
must be clearly seen as a 
national, truly independent 
service, particularly in view 
of the suspicions surrounding 
the major miscarriages of jus- 
tice seen in the past 
Barry Reamsbottom. 

Joint general secretary. 

Public and Commercial 
Services' Union. London. 


Odious debts 


could be cited by debtor 
countries to revoke payment 
of foreign debts (Letters. May 
19). The Doctrine of Odious 
Debt was developed by the US 
government in foe aftermath 
of the American-Spanlsh War 
and was used to repudiate 
Cuba’s debt to Spain. Tbe US 
argued that foe debt was “od- 
ious” and unenforceable since 
it had been Incurred without 
the consent of the Cuban 


people. It further argued that 
tbe creditors knowingly took 
the risk. In 1923. when the 
Royal Bank of Canada sought 
to recover debt from the 
recently established demo- 
cratic government of Costa 
Rica, the new govern m ent ar- 
gued that it had been incurred 
by a dictator and not the people 
of Costa Rica. Tbe case was 
heard by Chief Justice Taft of 
the US Supreme Court, sitting 
as arbitrator, who upheld the 
repudiation of the debt 
C van Gelderen. 

Cambridge. 



euces or the theatres or foe 
bPfVing — something: his 
plays don't happen. Death Of A 
Salesman, After The F&H, AH 
My Sons — -these are powerful 
dramas; but if you’ve seen 
ftwm, you saw. them in Lon- 
don. Even Tbe Cr ucfhle , the 
fffm, was a British vision — 
fl)n>nniA by Nicholas Hytoer 
(and while reasonably well 
received was otherwise a 
financial flop). 

On foe occasion of a new 
play by Miller, bis 30th, Mr Pe- 
ters’ Connections — which 
opened here last week — I’ve 
been leafing through the 
reviews that this great play- 
wright has got over foe last 20 
or so years, ft makes for 
gnimpy reading. Miller has 
been called a realist when be 
was expected to be a socialist, 
a surrealist when it' was as- 
sumed ha was a naturalist, and 
mrtfoiy hrlngfv dark when he 
was expected to be — weftim- 
fergrvinidy dark. Be has been 
described a s Ameri ca's most 
fl tpiaiigii playwright, its most 


avant garde, and Its moat back- 
ward. But, in all these different 
depictions, he has always been 
implacably serious. Miller’s 
questions are big qu e stions: 
foe brutality of American capi- 
talism, the rntbLessness of the 
McCarthy bearings, tbe Intol- 
erance of those in power, tbe 
tragedy of celebrity. 

Tbe new play is not a trag- 
aJihotigh. cbaracteristi- 
; there are not many beHy 
laughs. 11 is the last in a series 
of recent (and therefore rarely 
performed) Arthur Miller 

works przt an this past year by 

the Signature Theatre, a small 
120-aeat place at the bottom of 
a tower block on foe extreme 
west side of Manhattan: so off- 
Broadway that its actually 

closer to New Jersey. The play 
stars Peter Falk — foe shambo- 
lic, shuffling detective of Co- 
lombo — wbo is Mr Peters, a 
retired FanAm airline pilot 
who wanders into foe base- 
ment of an aid neglected night- 
dub, where be awaits his wife. 
A man appears, an. estate 


agent, it seems, who believes 
that Mr Peters win want to 
buy the Td ghtrihih once his 
wife turns up. A young couple 
appear, looking for a loo, mid 
then, don’t leave. Eventually 
the much-awaitedfor wife ar- 
rives, imperious and loud and 
animated, and then fails 
asleep. And that, more or less. 
Is foe story as such. 

S such, there is no 
story. Mr Peters would 
jjwqr* to be something 
a version of Mr 
Miller, his mouthpiece, an age- 
ins man. nostalgic for days 
when he enjoyed an active 
tihirin and happy to share 
ruminations about life and 
death and foe meaning cf 
things. There Is a recurrent 
question: "What is the sub- 
ject?" There is a lot of talk 
about sleep; are the characters 
in fact asleep? Are they about 
to fell asleep? Is the andience? 

I don't want to be cruel, be- 
cause I was happy to see the 
play, even if it was ultimately 



more Interesting than enter- 
taining and was interesting 
principally because it was a 
stage version of a monologue 
by Arthur Miller, not unlike an 
old man talking to himself 
And. typically, this was no 
small t«nr- it was big talk — 
death and love and the connect- 
edness of tilings an old man. 
talking big talk to himself. 

My suspicion is that Miller's 
appeal in Britain is in Ills seri- 
ousness. After all, no indige- 
nous talent could ever get 
away with foe sort of senten- 
tious big thought which fill his 
plays. But by being foreign, it’s 
somehow excused; by being 
American, these unabashedly 
inteHectual plays of no irony 
are tolerated by a culture 
otherwise distinguished by Its 
<u>torftTi^if>n<aTP^g — its fear of 
being called inteHectual It's 
analogous to foe comparable 
appeal in Britain of Gore Vidal 
— or, possibly mare apposite, 
Saul Bellow: consider Bellow's 
greatest and most articulate 
British admirer, Martin Amis, 


foe master of style irony. I 
find myself looking at Miner 
from two shores. From foe 
British and the American. And 
from tbe American, he is one of 
foe grand-daddies cf American 
letters, one of its literary lions 
in that same pantheon with so 
many masters cf foe grand 
style, taking on big A m erican, 
questions. Mailer. Roth. Sty- 
ron_ VidaL They are now 
gnimpy lions, literary lions in 
whiter. America has moved on. 
It isn’t foe same America 
which, wife foe Depression 
anil foe War alive in its mem- 
ory, filled up the theatres in 
19ff to watch Death Of A Sales- 
man o: the America winch, a 
decade later, with Joe McCar- 
thy still conducting his Senate 
hearing, rushed out to see The 
Crucible. It's a more frivolous 
place, easier to tease and tickle 
a nd it's quickly bored- And 
Arthur Miller is asking too 
many serious questions ever to 
be properly popular in this 
America. But Pm still glad that 
bo’s around, asking them. 


Bank on Microsoft — but 
recycle old kit for the poor 


C ONSUMERS will suffer as 
a result of the legal action 
by Microsoft’s rivals (Tangles 
in tbe Net, May 20); they wfll 
suffer even more If the action 
succeeds. 

Microsoft is not cornering 
the Internet On my PC, 1 use 
Microsoft's Explorer for Com- 
puServe, Netscape's Navigator 
for my current account bank 
software (Natwest) and either 
for my savings bank software 
(Nationwide). They all use 
Microsoft’s windows and pro- 
vide their much valued ser- 
vicesthroughthe Internet 
Isaac Khabaza. 

London. 

I AST year, the UK gener- 
L-ated 125,000 tonnes of com- 
puter waste. Much ends up in 
lan/ffUTg and is a serious envi- 
ronmental hazard. Tbe prob- 
lem of computer recycling has 
been recognised by foe Euro- 
pean Commission with a 
recent proposal fora directive 
on waste from electrical and 
electronic equipment 
This proposal lacks the 


most obvious solution — obso- 
lete but working computers 
could be sent to refugee camps 
and schools around the world. 
Bosnian refugees lived in 
camps in Slovenia for several 
years. They were fed and 
clothed but little attention was 
paid to teaching them skills 
with which they could eventu- 
ally rebuild their lives and 
their country’s economy. This 
was particularly wasteful in 
the case of children, who could 
have spent those years becom- 
ing computer experts — if they 
had access to any old 
computer. 

During the next year, many 
companies which are con- 
cerned with the millennium 
bug will replace their equip- 
ment. If this equipment found 
its way to deprived areas, year 
2000 could give children of the 
world a chance In life. Savings 
on recycling costs envis- 
aged by the EU could pay for 
the maintenance, transport 
and training. 

Jana Valencia 
London. 
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10 OBITUARIES 

Itzhak Modal 


The nearly 
man of Israel 


F good looks, talent, 
charm, charisma, vision, 
and the ability to save a 


A lawyer and skflfol speaker 

Modal appeared to be set fo E a 

spectacular political career 


I country from economic He was born in Tel Aviv to a 
niin were all that was needed religions family which ban 
to reach the top of Israeli poll- emigrated from Pnftt&Yr. 


tics, then Itzhak Modal, who 
has died aged 72, would have 
made iL Had that happened, 
the face of Israel would have 
been changed. Cor he was a 
liberal and moderate. But he 


emigrated from eastern 
f. ur °P e - He graduated from 
Hie Haifa Technion with a 
degree in chemical engineer- 
tog and later received a law 
degree from the Hebrew Uni- 
versity and a BA from Lon- 


ted^o^shortcomings- d^D^iVSesS^dS 
he belonged to neither of the a Knesset member and hted 


major parties and he had a 
propensity for personal quar- 
rels over minor matters. 

In 1985, his brilliance saved 
Israel from bankruptcy, when 
inflation rose to more tha n 
450 per cent As finance min- 
ister under the Labour prime 


the treasury, justice, commu- 
nications, economics and 

planning, and energy and in- 
frastructure ministries. 

Had he been a member of 
the L i kud or the Labour Party 
be would undoubtedly have 
become prime minister. But 


minis ter Shimon Peres, Mo- he belonged to the tiny Lib- 
v- Presented a package eral Party which merged with 


which hit every section of the 
population but which was ac- 
cepted as a painful necessity. 
Within a comparatively short 





the Likud — giving biin a 
Kne sset seat When he formed 
his own party, he was dis- 
carded by the electorate. 

Although never losing his 
barbed wit and sophistica- 
tion, Modal became a some- 
what tragic figure in Israeli 
politics. Everyone accepted 
that he was touched with 
genius but his quarrels frus- 
trated his admirers. He could 
not keep silent — as I discov- 
ered during my many meet - 1 
mgs with him. While still a I 
minister, he launched a bitter 1 
personal attack on Shimon I 



Sir Alan Glyn 


Right 

behind 

the lines 


IR Alan Glyfr, who has 


S IR Aian 

died am *as ataost a 
parody to e 

dial Eogllsh ea^^who 


r^edtheworid Interfering 
neo Die's revolutions. . 


in other people’s reduce®* . 
By the time he reached the 


tentative MPGK 
Sph^(195»«>* atelWmd- 

sorVndMaidenhead (1970-92),, 

te had enjoyed three careers. 
He was set aside by his pre- • 
war-style formal clothes,' 
courtliness, soup strainer 
moustache and stoop. ~ 

The stoop came partly from 


a car accident but mainly 


Roll the revolution . . . Instead of an a rb i tra r y sequence of disconnected i tems . Alvarez produced newsreels as a political argument fernando lezcano 


Peres and was duly _ __ had a fashionable meaicat 

from his post Yet the sacking MIltOQO AlYdfCZ - practice and, in 1962, married 

did not stop him making fhr- .....I.............. the daughter of the second 

ther h urtfu l comment _ * Earl of Plymouth, Lady Ro- 


Froin injuries suffered during 
the 1956 Hungarian uprismg, 
when, as he would recount at 
length. Glyn bad been caught 
in a sniaii car in a col umn of 
300 Soviet tanks while scout- 
ing on behalf of the insur- 
gents. As his Who's Who entry 
makes clear, he had put at toe 
revolutionaries' disposal his 
second world war experience 
when he rose from Royal 
Horse Guards trooper to bri- 
gade major in toe Far East 
Born in Mayfair, the son of 
a barrister — who had also 
been in the Royal Horse 
Guards — Glyn went from 
Westminster School to read 
natural sciences at Caius Col- 
lege. Cambridge. He then 
studied medicine at Barts, 
finally qualifying in 1948. He 
had a fashionable medical 
practice and, in 1962, married 


Modal . . . touched by genius 


time Inflation was reduced to 
two figures. Some observers 
saw it as a near miracle. 

Indeed, so confident did Mo- 
dal become of Israel's poten- 
tial economic strength that he 
told me be would seek to 
eventually discard American 
aid, believing the country 
could stand on its own. 


He even finished his life on 
a note of disagreement. The 
current Israeli prime minis- 
ter, Binyamin Netanyahu, ap - 1 
pointed him as chairman q£ I 

the Israel 50 Years Jubilee 
Events celebrations. But after i 


Fidel’s poet laureate 


holding the post for several 
months. Modal became dissat- 
isfied over the lack of govern- 
ment support and resigned. 

As (me of his greatest oppo- 


T has died in Havana One of the founder man- 

at the age of 79, was bers of toe Cuban Film Insti- 
toe man who put tute (Icaic), which was set up 
Cuban documentaries on the in 1959 in the first year of file 
world map and one of the revolution, Alvarez was al- 


HE film-maker San- j of matching — and mismatch - 1 Pennsylvania »nd as a dish- 


tiago Alvarez, who ing — music and images. washer in New York- Back in Pan-American Games in 
has died in Havana One of toe founder man- Cuba in 1942, he joined toe Puerto Rico, using the oppor- 
at the age of 79, was bers of toe Cuban Film Insti- Communist Party and got a tunity to turn out a biting sat- 
tute (Icaic), which was set up job in radio, and later in tele- ire on US imperialism named 
in 1959 in file first year of toe vision. At Icaic, he was put in after the ship that took them 
revolution, Alvarez was al- charge of newsreels and there, Cerro Pelodo. In 1967 
ready 40 years old when he quickly proceeded to turn came Hanoi Martes 13 (Hanoi, 
made his first film. Hie once them into a veritable art Tuesday 13th), a lyrical and 
called himself a product of form, as well as a training wordless 40-minute portrayal 
“accelerated underdevelop- ground for several genera- of what daily life was like in 
ment” and was ever-grateful tlons of young film-makers In war-torn North Vietnam. 


panied Cuban athletes to toe 
Pan-American Games in 
Puerto Rico, using the oppor- 


Earl of Plymouth, Lady Ro- 
■■ suia Caroline, who doubled as 

the actress Clare Clive. 

Always restless, he decided 
Fjp f on a second profession as a 

barrister, qualifying at 
Middle Temple in 1955. He 
then turned to Tory politics, 
moral exhortation rather He was adopted for marg i nal . 


aid, believing the country nents, the left-winger Yossi Cuban documentaries on the in 1959 in the first year of the 
could stand on its own. Sa ri d. remarked. Modai was world map and one of the revolution, Alvarez was al- 

I first met Modai in the “perhaps far too talented for most powerful and innova- ready 40 years old when he 
early 1950s when he was a Israeli politics”. He is sur- five doenmentarists in toe mart* his first fnm He once 
military attache at toe Israeli vived by his wife Micbal, a history of cinema. rained himartf a product of 


embassy in London. The uni- 
form suited him Handsome, 
articulate, almost irresistible 
to women, he appeared more 
like a film star than a diplo- 
mat Appropriately, be mar- 
ried an Israeli beauty queen. 


son and a daughter. 


Joseph Rnfcjestone 


Politically an orthodox fi- 
delista — he was once de- 
scribed as Fidel Castro’s 


“accelerated underdevelop- 
ment" and was ever-grateful 


to toe Cuban revolution fbr how to make films quickly. 


of what daily life was like in 
war-torn North Vietnam. 

Both themes were revisited 


poet laureate for his loving } making him a film-maker and cheaply, and using whatever in LBJ (1968). a st unnin g sat- 


Itzhak Modai. politician, bom film portrayals of the Cuban enahling him to fulfil his materials were at hand 


January 17, 1926; died May 14. 
1998 


leader — his aesthetics were youthful dreams. His attitude to newsreel 

anything but conventional Politics was in his blood, was to turn it inside out In- 
He not only became a master Born in the working class dis- stead of an arbitrary se- 
of agitprop, whom many have trict of Colon in Old Havana, quence of disconnected items, 
compared with the Russian .he was the son of immigrant Alvarez joined them up into a 
Dziga Vertov — • although Al- parents from Spain. When he political argument or turned 


His attitude to newsreel 
was to turn it inside out In- 


Birthdays 


Anne McGuire. Labour MP, 
49; Prof William McHardy, 


ire on US political assassina- 
tions, and 79 Primaveras (79 


than as criticism — and sev- 
eral long documentaries 
about Castro’s foreign tours 
of toe 1970s. in which Alva- 
rez developed a unique style 
of informal, observational 
filming which evidently took 
the Cuban leader’s fancy. 
Castro gave Alvarez a Rus- 
sian Lada car for his 60th 
birthday. 

A man of unflagging ener- 
gy. until brought to a slow- 
down by Parkinson’s disease 
in his seventies, Alvarez was 


Labour-held Clapbam in 1957 
and won it narrowly in 1959, 
having toured toe constitu- 
ency in an old Rolls-Royce 
van. He made his maiden 
speech urging stronger de- 
fence and joined every inter- 


Dziga Vertov — although Al- 


stead of an arbitrary se- ute to toe Vietnamese leader 
quence of disconnected items, Ho-Chi-Minh. made in 1969. 
Alvarez joined them up into a ‘My style." Alvarez would 


Springs), a deeply poetic trib- elected to the Cuban national 
Ute to toe Vietnamese leader assembly for the Havana dis- 
HoChi-Minh, made in 1969. trict where he lived. He 


varez hlnmpif knew nothing was five years ted, his father. 


scholar of Hebrew. 87; Stevie of Vertov's work until later a shopkeeper, was arrested 


Helena Bonham-Carter, ac- Nicks, rock singer, 50; Zola — but be also extended the 
tress, 32; Gill Coleridge, liter- Pieterse (nee Budd), runner, art of documentary In several 
ary agent 50; Jeremy Cor- 32; Michael Portillo, former directions, 
byn. Labour MP, 49: Jim Conservative minister, 45; He did this through a 


political argument or turned 
them into single topic docu- 
mentaries. He used this tech- 


■is toe style of hatred for 


remained a significant figure 
at Icaic. and in 1991. was one 


for anarchist activities and nique in the first of his films 


Imperialism". One of his best of the signatories of the un- 
known films of these years, precedented letter of protest 


ary agent 50; Jeremy Cor- 
byn. Labour MP, 49: Jim 
Dobbin. Labour MP, 57; Roy 
Dotrice, actor. 73; Sir David 
English, editor-in-chief. 
Associated Newspapers, 67; 
Tony Greener, joint chair- 
man. Diageo, 58; Alan Hol- 


spent two years In prison, 
while his young family strug- 
gled to survive on their own. 


to win international awards, 
Orion (Hurricane) in 1963. 


Hasta la victoria siempre (Al- 
ways UntQ Victory) was made 
In 48 hours flat to be shown in 


with which Icaic’s directors 
greeted the suppression of toe 
controversial film Alicia en el 



Alicia en el 


Prof Sally Ride, American highly personal style with Santiago started working at nunciation of racial dlscrimi- 


and also in Now (1965), a de- the Plaza de la Revolucion in pueblo de Maravillas (Alice in Glyn . .. always restless 


astronaut and physicist, 47; 
Ian Sparks, chief executive, 
the Children's Society, 55; 
Lord Stevens, chairman. 
United Newspapers. 62; Philip 


linghnrst, novelist, 44; Prof Treacy, fashion designer, 31; 
Walter Laqueur, historian, Glenn Turner, cricket coach, 
77; Peggy Lee, singer, lyricist, 51; Roger Westbrook, ambas- 


huge visual impact, in which 
a rough-hewn lyricism was 
carried along in a satirical 
montage backed by the iconic 
use of music. In the 1950s, Al- 
varez had worked as a record 


toe age of 15 as a compositor's 
apprentice, became active in 
toe union of graphic arts 
workers, went to night 
school, and set up a students' 
association. 


nation in the United States 


consisting in seven minutes Guevara. 


Havana before Castro deliv- 
ered his eulogy for Che 


78; Alec McCowen, actor, 73; | sador to Portugal. 57 . 


Glenn Turner, cricket coach, librarian in a television 
51; Roger Westbrook, ambas- station, where he developed a 


of photographs and archive 
footage set to a song by Lena 
Home. 

The newsreel job gave him 


At toe aid of toe 1930s, he the chance to film abroad. 


keen sense of toe possibilities 


went to the United States, 
working as a coal miner in 


and here too he took a radical 


Less well-known abroad 
are films like Despegue a las 
18:00 (Take off at 18:00) from 
1969. This confronted the 
failures of the Cuban econo- 
my — though it was made in 


Wondertown) and the threat 
later withdrawn, to merge 
Icaic with Cuban television. 
His wife predeceased him 


Michael Chanan 


approach. In 1966. he accom- [ a Guevara-like spirit of 


Santiago AJvarez. film-maker, 
born March 8 1919: died May 20 
1998 


Pierre Fourcaud 


Peter Brearey 


In the service of France 


RECENT historian of France, travelling In Septem- against Germany. When he 
de Gaulle and La her 1940 via Portugal, return- returned to England in De- 
France Libre de- ing to London in December, cember 1940, his journey was 


France Libre de- 
^^^Ascrlbed Pierre Four- 
caud, who has died aged 100 . 
as "a fearless adventurer”. 
Whether he inspired admira- 


De Gaulle sent him back to facilitated by an exit visa. 


France in January I94L 
Fourcaud’s main task was 
to establish communications 


from Baudoin, who was then 


as head of counter-intelli- 
gence by Fourcaud. 

He was often called “the 
Slav" not only because he had 
been bom in St Petersburg 


Roads to freedom 

P ETER Brearey. who | shire. He also wrote Never | smoker but abandc 
has died or cancer Say Scoop (1981). an introduc- in 1980 and woi 
aged 58, was editor of tion for young journalists. organisations for 
the Freethinker, toe He was a member of tin* wic , 


nationalist group in the Com- 
mons. including the British- 
Mongolian and British-Ecua- 
dorian parliamentary groups. 

Glyn financed his own ex- 
plorations, including a trip to 
Cuba in I960, where he inter- 
viewed Fidel Castro. He also 
flew off in Cyprus, the West 
Bank and Algeria — where be 
saw action with the Foreign 
legion, in the Commons, he 
partly played toe role of right- 
wing internationalist, strong 
on Nato, and favouring the 
white-supremacist Sir Roy 
Welenky’s plans for a Central 
African Federation. He was 
an enthusiast for hanging 
terrorists. 


tion. anger or alarm, no-one between southern France 
could disagree with this and England, building the 


Vichy’s secretary of state for but because in argument and 
foreign affairs. This irritated in action be was said to be 


de Gaulle. But Fourcaud’s ac- ] like a ballet dancer. Others 


tivities helped the legend 
that there was a secret agree- 
ment between Petain and de 
Gaulle, and have assisted toe 


contact with leading social- tance groups in southern 
France were created by VI- 


Controversies 
about his person 
were largely 


chy personnel- But, typically 
again, Fourcaud went too far. 
He took the Initiative of call- 
ing on the commander of the 
French fleet Admiral de La- 
borde, on August 26. 1941 at 


judgment. “Brutus” and “Lucienne” that there was a secret agree- 

During the first world war. radio networks. But typi- ment between Petain and de 
Fourcaud volunteered for ser- cally, he ventured Into more Gaulle, and have assisted toe 
vice the moment he was 18 controversial areas. He made argument that the first resls- 
and was given officer's r ank contact with leading social- tance groups in southern 

and decorated in the field. He France were created by Vi- 

left the army in 1920, rejoin- . chy personnel But, typically 

ing In 1939 and commanding a ContTOVeFSiSS again, Fourcaud went too far. 

battalion of chasseurs alpins. He took the initiative of call- 

in June 1940, he was leading abOlit hlS DSrSOn jp® OI L t ^ e commander of the 
an independent fighting French fleet. Admiral de La- 

group when he was wounded. \m pro Jaraelv horde, on August 26. 1941 at 

As soon as be had recovered. M 3 his house near Toulon to sug- 

he made his way to England foiTIOtten What Best that he should communi- 

and reported to thTltoe TOryuueil. vviicii cate with de Gaulle. Laborde 

French headquarters In Carl- yyag remembered denounced him as a traitor 
ton Gardens towards the end and Fourcaud signalled his 

of July. He held the rank of WSS his bfclVerV disapproval of Vichy by sym- 

commandant and was then 3 bohcaUy removing his Le- 

aged 42 . gion of Honour from his In- 

Between the wars. Four- ists who were anxious that pel. More practically, 
caud’s many occupations in- they should not be outpaced Laborde had him arrested, 
eluded work with French in- by the communists in res is- After nearly a year in 
teEigence. Most controversial tance activities. Their dis- prison he escaped, helped 
was his possible membership cuss Ions on a political agree- apparently by Cagoulards and 
of the extreme rightist poiiti- ment with de Gaulle by some confusion as to 


said they saw him as Mr Hyde 
and feared him. then sud- 
denly Dr JekyU took over and 
they were friends. 

From the end of the war 
until 1958 Fourcard was direc- 
tor of the French counter-espi- 
onage service and was a con- 
troversial security adviser to 
several prime ministers. He 
played an Important role In 
toe affaire des Suites, which 
began in 1949 when an Indo- 


ETER Brearey. who shire. He also wrote Never 
has died or cancer Say Scoop (1981). an introduc- 
aged 58, was editor of tion for young journalists. 

■ the Freethinker, the He was a member of the 
oldest free-thought paper in Young Communist League 
toe toe world. He had read the and later the Communist 
paper and supported the Party of Great Britain, selling i 
National Secular Society all Its papers, defending its poli- 
his life, and in 1993 be was cles at open-air meetings. 


ra^is-sas s-'iSESftSrtrs; 


appointed editor of toe former even at one time working for 


and a director of the latter. 

Bom in Dewsbury, the son 
of a decorator and a textile- 


the party in London. He never 
lost his Marxist beliefs, gravi- 
tating towards the Socialist 


mender, Brearey was an old- Party of Great Britain and 


fashioned Yorkshireman and 
working-class intellectual. He 
was brought up in a one-up, 
one-down cottage with an out- 
side lavatory. He won a 
scholarship to the local gram- 


even inclined towards anar- 
chism. His last political act 
was to take medical supplies 
and writing equipment to 
Cuba. A free-thinker from a 
Methodist background, he 


his house near Toulon to sug- Chinese student was found to 


gest that he should communi- be carrying a secret docu- 


mar school, but got most of abandoned religious belief in 
his education in toe public 11 - his teens, and rejected such 


cate with de Gaulle. Laborde ment concerning the French 
denounced him as a traitor war in Indo-China. 


” w and Fourcaud signalled his 

was his bravery 

gion of Honour from his fo- 
ists who were anxious that pel. More practically. 


■ carrying a secret docu- brary. He acquired a huge 
ent concerning the French fluid of information and a 
ar In Indo-China. huge collection of books, and 

In r e ti rement, he defended was a deeply cultured man, 
toe Resistance and Gaullism, loving art and music, as well 
publicly protesting, for exam- as literature, 
pie. against the performance At toe age of 16, he started 
of a play by Robert BrasiUach, his own paper, the Dewsbury 
who had been shot as a collab- Sentinel, learning the trade of 


feeble terms as humanism. 
Brearey was a heavy 


in 1980 and worked with 
organisations for alcoholics. 
His three great loves were 
newspapers, women, and ani- 
mals. He believed that toe 
Press was an important insti- 
tution. and his views te mod- 
ern media were unrepeatable. 
Hc * "’ as a passionate feminist, 
and his feelings for the oppo- 
site sex were returned with 
interest. 

He looked like a Viking 
fall, gaunt and bent and he 
nad a dry. ironical Yorkshire 
wit. coupled with a gentle 
cnarm and personal charisma 
which attracted even ideologi- 
cal opponents. 

Last March he moved to the 
island of Sanday in Orkney 
where he died and was buried’ 
m the garden alter a seSdhr 


battles over abortion, be de- 
plored the fanaticism of toe 
anti-abortionists; he urged 
tne well-off to contribute 
more to the National Health 
service but favoured NHS 
prescriptions for those going 
to private doctors. He was the 
consumers' friend, attacking 
Phoney car auctions. But 
when he was narrowly de- 
feated at Clapham in the 
Labour victory of 1964, few 
thought to see him again in 
the Commons. 


H E became restless again 

v??J lew off t0 South 

Vietnam in 1967, insist- 
°“ se f,“e action. His wife . 

F you have to get 
fcdled, get killed. Rut 


get killed. But don’t get 
raptured. Near romL 


ceremony, a copy of the new Near Cambo- 

edition of the CommtiJJSt border^ the party came 

amm£ r Li 5 !, :l 2,™ wed rlever 


After nearly a year in orator in 1915. Controversies journalism the hard way. 


of the extreme rightist politi- 
cal society Cagoule, altoough- 


by some confusion as to 


about his person were largely 
forgotten. What was always 
remembered was his bravery. 


rioth. was put in his coffin, a ? tio11 unarmed- 

He was laid to rest to the sine- a t>ook out of it 

mg of the Red Flag. He L S?. W *? ess 10 Vietnam. 
wed by his wife and by his astonishment 

son from a previous relation- in ^ Commons 

srtnp. He will be remembered t ho 1970 ® ^ for Windsor, 

with affprti„„ k.. toe earriaon 


perhaps thig connection can of the National Council of the 

be explained by his intent Resistance, led by Jean Mou- 


eventualiy led to the creation whether he was a GauHist or Among his many military 


a British agent Back in Lon- 
don, he joined in a violent 


honours was the DSO. 


town for the 
hp in which 


ha i J lit woicn 

The local «- 


gence work. Certainly his In- 
telligence experience deter- 
mined his wartime work. He 
was one of the first to make 
clandestine journeys into 


lin, and toe basis of de quarrel among the Free 
Gaulle’s power in France. French intelligence units 


Douglas Johnson 


Fourcaud also entered into 
contact with Vichy officers 


French intelligence units — 1 ■ 

Which led to the dismissal Of Pienre Fourcaud. intelligence 


the man calling himself Roger agent bom March 27. 1898: died 


anxious to continue the war | Wybot, and his replacement j Mays, 1998 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Later he worked for a dozen s h; d 1 ous elation- in igyn « vm 7 ^ 

Northumberland and York- KB? with’ affeS b ^ rememb «red toe* rarrisolf^™ Windsor, 

shire papers, eventually con- ^ naliste many jour- HousSSlfr^ t ^ wn for 

trihuting to more than 300 socialists, and free- 

periodicals. Active in the ra ' The local se- 

Natlonal Union of Journal- bedJnJ ™ BUCC tonb©d to his 

ists. he was editor of toe Os- Xk - StmM "Icoias Walter J^dside, manner, his Hunsar- 

sett Observer, and news edi- Pat , 77 T nad escapades, 

tor at the Wakefield Express. wocSitaT* , roarey - i 0 u mali 5 t. actin * <**** 

With his wife Pamela, he pro- ^ Decembo^w tbmker. bom __^rstocratic connections. 

dueed NHS Journals in York- Brearey . . . three great loves iqm 23 ' 1939: d| ed May 7 . defend 1 strenuous -in hte 

‘“ice or hig new constitu- 

Withrow over-flytne. the 
^ and toe 


lectpt-c imi *e- 

— — E*™ nad succumbed to his 

Nicolas Walter manner, his Hungar- 

~ find Vietnam esisnidK 


A Country Diary 


breeze. Yellow archangel, 
sweet woodruff, red campion 




ON PAGE 12 of some editions, not say that toe exhibition 
May 14 . under the heading, had already been on view at 


IN THE Don’s Delight 
column. Guardian Higher 


It is the policy of the Guard- 
ian to correct errors as soon 


Cleric's art of the sensual is the Djanogly Art 
laid bare at last, we said that of the University of Notting- 
a painting called Lydia, by ham Arts Centre, one of toe 
the Rev MW Peters, had not joint organisers, 
been seen in public since toe 


the Djanogly Art Gallery, part Education, Page v. May 12 , | as possible. This 'week read- 


CHESHIRE: Before leaving 
the northern woods, 1 strayed 
off toe path and pushed my 


and sanide w^re ST5™ werTt&hS S?* *** 

that cotourful carpet, with a hai^^LS 1 ! 0 ?. “st S motions to 


we misspelt the first name of ers may contact the office of way through rhododendron 
toe author of The Dickens the Readers’ Editor, Ian bushes to reach one of those 
World, who is Humphry Mayes, by telephoning 0171 secluded spots in the valley 
House (no e in Humphry). 239 9569 between Ham and where a gentle slope led down 


“““ nnu a nave meant must curb ua.. mn nons to 

mass of greater stltchwort ^ were SS JS, “leches. . but his 

scrambling amongst them entrance ^ the toe most 

tookmg for wpport for _hs how the ho *e. and ST^^ntoanennty 


‘rrr" ' Ior how the bfrrtTh^ 1 oole - and House TTTnXr® 11 » an empty 
weak, brittle stems. But pride down wiihf had “arrowed it SnSL 111 ^ he beat off a 

of ^ a “ Ki? t J° t th \ earJy of mud t0 a to forcfhjj 

p^oeaiMs. their nch. pur- them for JEKL?* ^ 1989, he 


artist completed it more than IN PASS Notes on Mogens The author of the piece, Nich- 5pm from Tuesday until Fri- to the river. The flootehow pie-red blooms providing a cocks n,^ Ueeze through. Pen saying he would 

200 years ago- We gave toe Tholstrup, Page 3, G2, May 21. olas Tucker, was described as day. Surface mall to Readers' was spectacular. On toe upper striking contrast with the sur- I e b«k iSff 6 * 1 ove f toe nS' 7™ m ^ His 

u. Sla M T«,, ™ In m.ltiiral on/I C Mfftir Tho 1 1 B -I J ki...v.n. ™ lOOklng for »k 1 | ftrilDK+^~. WUB ana two 

lor ...iff . T* 


impression that its first out- 
ing would be in the exhibi- 
tion. Angels and Urchins. 
opening that day at Kenwood 
House. Hampstead. We did 


we mentioned “Baroness Izzy a lecturer in cultural and Editor. The Guardian. 119. 
van Rydwyck. among other commodity studies at Sussex Farringdon Road. London 


improbably-named ... celeb- 
rities”. Her name is Izzy van 
Randwyck. Apologies. 


slope, under pure white, star- rounding bluebells. Before leaf for the right 

shaped flowers, the dark long I reailsed that toe oak eggs, and r wh i ch ?° fay their 




University. He lectures _ in | EC1R 3ER . Fox: 0171 239 1 green, pungent leaves of a tree above me was home to a 


cultural and community 
studies. 


9897. E-mail address: 
readeno£uardian.co. uk 


broad raft of ransoms were pair of nuthatches. I couldn't 
rippling like waves in a sea hear toe sound of hungry 
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Analysis 

Public spending 

Chancellor Gordon Brown dispensed with the a n nu ?| ‘star _ 
ciamber’ public expenditure round when he took office ana 
adopted his predecessor’s spending totals. But nowth 
day of reckoning is approaching, writes Michael wnne 

Timing the 
Treasury screw 


Sperm in 
the bank 

8 




lt»nut9ni yen. Them wffl be winners and to*®*- =■■ . 
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Education 


N A way Tony Blair and tor 
Gordon Brown are like an rev 
ambitious young couple net 
who have just bought one for 
of those country estates ine 
Ml you read about in the Sun- ere 
day papers, one in which the 1 
previous owners have retired Th 
to an old folks’ home after tri 
devoting 18 arduous years to hh 
overhauling the place. int 

They pulled down the b ams lev 
and a decaying wing or two, ou 
installed new drainage and a ap 
decent root then quarrelled mi 
and gradually gave up. It It 3 
leaves lots for the new owners 
still to do if they are to fulfil va 
the old couple’s plans (which m. 
they admire), albeit in their I f« 
own distinctive fashion. di 

Fresh paint here, new win- or 
dows there, a completely new in 
design for the study, we are M 
reaching the point when there 1 D 
is something to show for iL If TV 
the Northern Ireland peace is 
deal is the first substantial a 
historic achievement of the u 
Blair government, and wel- ti 
tore reform is proving even 
harder than -expected, tom si 
the next major benchmark is li 
due in mid-July I f 

It is called toe comprehen- if 
sive spending review (CSR) n 
and, even allowing for its e 

uncatchy Treasury title (prob- a 

ably deliberate), the startling 1 c 
thing about It Is toe lack of e 
publicity it has attracted, even B 
on toe inside pages of the FT l b 
and The Economist. \ J 

All that changed on Sumw 1 r 
morning when Robin Cook, 1 1 
the Foreign Secretary and I 

other senior ntodstera avroto 

to find they had been briefed t 
against for not trying hard 
Enough to cut their budgets t 
and and new better and 
cheaper; ways of doing things 
with £330 billion of public I 
money The Chancellor, we ' 
were told, is not best pleased . 

As under the Tones (“toe 
Education Ministry repr®: 
senls education, toe Foreign I 
Office represents foreigners, 
as Norman Tebblt used to put 
it) those lavish 

their tasteful objets dart 1 
made an easy PopuUfrt tar^ 
Diplomats in WasMtMJton, 
Paris, Rome and elsewhere 
shoSd brace themselves for a 

posh car-boot sale. 

But it is mu^moreimpor- 
tant than toe FO’s piddling El 
S5ioVa year budget mere 
cocktail canapes KHppared 
Sitfc the DSS’s £83 bfflion (T)_ 
At stake is toe government s 
ambitious drive, not simply to 
, cut public spending as J* PW" 
centage of gross nation^ 
product (toe Tory goa^ birtto 
spend it more effectively and 
Send it where post-impenal 
Britain needs to spendit _ 
rp viat translates as education 

(education and education), 
health, and a complex brew of 

SS’SWSff-sS 

^ea*erteon.OieDeto« 

t Sn gaBanfly pushmg 


through a parallel defence I dul 
review of Britain’s military pre 
needs. It should be bad news difi 
tor social security, costly and fill 
ineffective, if ministers can Re’ 

crack that one. .. ^r 

In their different ways the ah< 
Thatriier/Msuor governments sp« 
tried. They privatised, they cyi 
hived off functions into semi- ret 
independent agencies, they I wc 
levied charges and contracted ax 

I ™*-, anything to curb the nn 

etite of government depart- 
its in democracies to spend, toi 
i an old Treasury story tir 

There are 1,000 civil ser- 1 go 

its in toe Treasury and five pa 

listers. Everyone overbids 19 
more money Private sector ea 
clpllnes don’t exist The mi 
y proxy for market forces Di 
government is Treasury er 
ody-mindedness," recalls 
vid Heathcoat-Amory a cl 
ry Treasury minister who uj 
watching Blair/Brown with cl 
nurture of scepticism and si 
expected admiration for ri 
sirtoughness. ® 

A succession of Tory Tim- ti 
ry types fought annual pub- *j 
expenditure rounds si 
ainst the spending min- a 
ries, refining their tech- 1 3i 
nies as they went On j* 

Bering office GordonBrown I u 
spensed with the 1997 “star 
amber" round and simply j 1 
ibraced his predecessor t 
■nnuth Clarke's spending 
bate for his first two years — 
idle actively exercising his 
ifot to gbtft cash around 
Ixfdn those totals. Luc ky t 
rank Dobson at health, lucky 
avid Blunkett at education, i 
nlucky George Robertson. < 
In 1998 there Is a public < 
ependiture round, to a aim- j 
ilttee called FX. chaired lg 
onion Brown. On rt ms i 
eputy Alistair Dariiiig.toe : 
hief Secretary totheTrea- 
nry (“The Abomtaahle No 
Ian" as he is usually caned) 
its with small budget mtois- 
ers like Margaret R^kett. 
ords Irvine and Richard, I 
>avid Clark and a token 
Yank Field. ,. I 

They pass Judgment on the 

,ig budgets, finano^padding 

ind other scams, stfflsaJdto 
x £20 bQUon over Brown ,s 

in totaL “If 3«m stmt 

jut by offering cute, they ’ W 
ane, we’ll take that andtowe 
some more,” one ^spentoig 
minister explained this w^ 
Everyone remembers the fate 
of Thatcherite blue-eyed boy 
John Moore- who did ofierlav- 
ish cote. It heip^^nnuhim. 
Unsurprisingly then. ^Mr 

Dading, 

his tune to toe CS£Lgoy»B- 
gtog letters Enm 

colleagues within a fortnight 

rfSion day “We’ve opened 
the books, it’s 

need more money they tow 
SSAstemKaWte^PI^ 
for reshuffle promotiM).^ 
told them to shove on ana 
what they bad — and 


dubbed Brown/Darling Com- 
prehensive Spending Review 
differs from, say Michael Por- 
tillo’s Fundamental Spending 
Review is that Labour minis- 
ters are looking much further 
ahead, probably to fixing total 
spending plans in three-year 
cycles (the contentious point 
remains unresolved) which 
would take the first batch to 
2002 — probably beyond elec- 
tion day 

r.ike their mate, Bill Clin- 
ton, Labour ministers never 
tire of saying they are not 
going to repeat the error of 
past Labour cabinets (or post- 
1987 Tories) in spending lots 
early on and retrenching as | 
election day approaches. Even 
Dennis Skinner recently 
endorsed the proposition. 

Furious Liberal Democrats 
Haim that Brown is building 
up a £50 billion "election war 
chest" while allowing class 
sizes and NHS waiting lists to 

rise in breach of Labour’s “five 

early pledges". There is some 
truth in that too, but Brown 
will face quite enough pres- 
sures to spend between now 
and election day — plus prea- 
, sure on wages, inflation and 
; jobless totals — without pour- 

[ ing petrol on the fire just yet 


mb mm MV HAT is also g 
Wk K different n 
■ IlM about the p 
UU CSR is that P 

^^m New Labour □ 

no longer E 
thinks simply in terms of i 
“input” — the amount of t 
money it can give a Whitehall £ 
department or even a school c 

or hospital- The name of toe i 
game is measuring “outpute. j 

be they exams passed <oc ,tet- ( 
ter stflJ. literacy attained), Al- 
ness reduced canw j 

heart attacks), rather than 
operations perform*! and I 
counted, Bottomley-styie. 

To this end, they will intro- 
duce an obscure but impor- 
tant concept called resource 
In 2000/1- Widely 
used in toe private sector; It 
will replace traditional cash 
accounting and require 
departments to know what 
assets they hold and acknowl- 
edge that they are not “free . 
because they are paid fob but 
cost money to run. 

“We got elected to Improve 
schools, not to acquire a few 
more admirals or house them 
in St John's Wood. We may 

. have had those houses for 100 

years, but when the MoDhaa 
■ to face up to the cost of having 

* them, things will change, 

. predicts one key minister _ 

* The theory of the £120 Ml- 

t lion National Asset Register 
i the steadied Domesday Book, 

. is that asset-rich departinente, 

i say the MoD, will be forced to 
i sell off unwanted assets like 

e redundant firing ranges, ship- 
I yards or house. As anto^ 

* thre, nice Mr Darling saystoey 
can keep upto£l00m worth or 
such sale proceeds a year 


instead of handing it all over I 

to “Iron Gordon" Brown. 

Ditto the services whlcn l . 
department s provide. White- I 
hall 's embrace of resource 
accounting means finally get- 1 
ting to grips with the quaUty I 
of service provided, instead ot I 
(as Ken Clarke once put it) 
“measuring our performance I - 
by the rate at which we burn I . 
£10 notes". The idea was I 
Clarke’s (2). but Darling • 
embraced it (3). 

That view embraces toe 
heresy expressed by Ofeteds • 
Chris Woodhead, who said 
last month that his inspectors 
had not found that “schools as I • 
a whole are inxter-funded to • 
do the job". David Blunkett s 
wants more money toanis on I 
offer. Darling will cite Wood- - 

head and say No. Cash alone is 
not toe key to standards. 

Thus part of the changed 
culture thrown up by such ... 
modernisations finds Its way I 
into toe CSR negotiations. 
Talk to ministers about how 
they are feeing up to fine-by- 
line scrutiny from Mr Darting 
and they say that they are 
expected to come up with solu- j 
tions as well as problems. 

Thus Jack Straw has inher- 
ited Michael Howard’s prison 
building (and filling) pro- 
, gramme. He can cut prisoner I 
t numbers, embrace privatised 

* prisons and c hallen ge the 1 

t prison Officers Association to I 
: that (alleged) efficiency I 

r By tackling, say youto crime 
f in cross-departmental commit- 

£ tees involving toe attaniey- 
1 general and Lord Chancellor’s 
1 offices — as toe CSR approach 
e requires him to do -—JJfiam 

* also achieve more effective 
t- (hopefbfly cheaper) outcome^ 

1- So too must Messers Dob- 
c son. Prescott and Blunkett I 
n play the game: by using m ore 
id flexible rules on the Private 

Finance Initiative (PFJ) to 
o- lure private capital into bufld- 

ing programmes, most 

* urgently toe Channel Tunnel 
Ly link; by ch argin g students 
it maintenance and tuition fees ; 
sh (thus generating £1 ballon a 
re year In extra revenue); by 
at parking taxes, green toes, 
ri- i nfill taxes and other options 

s" open to lucky John Prescott. 

ut The fashionable words are 
"income stream", “partner 

ve ship" and "charges". 'to tea 

>w dirty word. But min isters 

an know semantics will not allow 

ay them to escape hard choires, 
S nor the wrath of Blair rf things 
as go wrong. Hence P^baps the 
ng preterriataral quiet ^riudi 

e,” attends deUberattans <rf PX. 


D«W Blunkett ;U.; 

;• Skw«.3 A'. ^ secured an extra £7- ESbn to target 

■ ■ _|4|. fuiher education coteges, education and 

neann training for 16 to 19-yeai-oWs 

Frank Dobson Q 

EabntorhSadepartmerttocut . 

tet3--on»oft^>our0. 1 * v ®P™ W8 Jot 

eloctioa pledges . d« 
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The Deputy Pome Mrtstert meep- 
departrnem wfl racewe extra cadi lor 
housing. I«»fl government and transport 
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George Robertson 
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Evil harbingers 
for Greenspan 


T HE CO-OP an- 
nounced its fourth 
consecutive annual 
decline in profits 
yesterday after fail- 
ing to defend itself against the 
onslaught of other 
supermarkets. 

The Co-operative Union, 
the movement's organising 
and advisory body, which 
held its annual meeting at the 
weekend, said profits had 
fallen 14 per cent to 
£U8 million. 

It has virtually admitted de- 
feat in the out-of-town wars by 
concentrating its efforts on 
smaller neighbourhood stores. 
A spokesman said: “We are not 
going bead to head with Tesco 
and the like. It’s back to the 
comer shop." 

Its financial performance, 
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society were doing wen and 
that the 100-year-old move- 
ment was strong, saying: “In 
the early 1980s the. pundits in 
the City were saying the Co- 
op would die before 1990. We 


still have a substantial share 
of the market.". 

Still one of the country's 
largest retailers with 4,500 
outlets, the .Co-op’s retail 
turnover rose to £82 bQlion 





Beer deal falls flat 
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A TTEMPTS by the Gov- 
ernment to give beer 
drinkers a better deal by 
forcing big brewers to sell 
tied pubs were a failure, 
leading to higher prices 
and less choice, according 
to new research, writes 
Charlotte Denny. 

The six big brewers sold 
nearly 14,000 tied tenan- 


cies between 1989 and 1992 
after a Monopolies and 
Mergers inquiry concluded 
that prices were too high 
and choice limited because 
tenants were forced to buy 
from owner-brewers. 

The Government intro- 
duced the Beer Orders, cap- 
ping the number of tenan- 
cies brewers could own. But 


the mass sale achieved the 
opposite of what the MMC 
intended, according to econ- 
omist Margaret Slade of the 
University of British Co- 
lumbia. 

Professor Slade’s re- 
search, published today in 
the Economic Journal, sug- 
gests consumers face the 
same limited choice of beer, , 


and prices have risen faster 
than costs. 

Hotel and catering 
groups snapped up large 
chains of pubs, signing ex- 
clusive deals with brewers. 
As a result, the pubs con- 
tinned to offer the same 
limited range of beers. 

The new roles led to a 
rash of mergers, with the 


number of national brew- 
ers falling from six to four, 
while their market share 
rose from 75 per cent to 
88 per cent. The number of 
free houses has fallen from 
16,200 in 1989 to 15200. 

The introduction of guest 
beers did increase con- 
sumer choice In the 
remaining tied pubs. But 


the rules on guest beers do 
not apply to the 20 per cent 
of pubs now part of a 
national chain. 

Prof Slade says there was 
no evidence that consumers 
or independent pubs had 
been unhappy about tied 
pubs prior to the MMC 
report. 
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Survey rales 
out electrical 
price-cut rash 


Springer sees new Mackenzie role 


Discounters will still 
find the market 
unattractive, writes 

Jill Treanor 

M eagre profit mar- 
gins wfll make it vir- 
tually impossible for 
electrical retailers to slash 
the prices of washing ma- 
chines and televisions, de- 
spite the Government's deci- 
sion to outlaw price fi x i n g, 
according to a report pub- 
lished today. 

Verdict, the retail consul- 
tants, belittles the Consumer 
Association's predictions of a 
25 per cent reduction in the 
price of electrical goods in 
September, when suppliers 
are no longer allowed, to tell 
retailers the prices at which 
they must sell products. 

Margaret Beckett, the 
Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary. helped fuel hopes of 
reductions of up to £100 on 
some electrical goods when 
she ruled last week that 
restrictive practices in the 
market had been denying con- 
sumers lower prices. 

. Verdict’s report questions 
the use of the Department and 
Trade Industry’s “sledge- 
hammer” in the market. 
"Yes, there is price unifor- 
mity but the report demon- 
strates that this is a function 
of a highly competitive envi- 


ronment rather than the. oper- 
ation of a cartel” said Verdict 
analyst Richard Hyman. 

According to the retail con- 
sultancy group it would be 
impossible for every retailer 
to negotiate with every man- 
facturer on every product 
"Some mechanism will need 
to remain in place In order to 
communicate product-pricing 
architecture. Verdict does not 
believe, therefore, that the 
i DTTs action will make any 
difference to prices in the 
I shops," the report concludes. 

For prices to 'fell dramati- 
cally a discount retailer 
would need to step in with ag- 
gressively cut prices and 
then achieve huge sales to | 
survive, Mr Hyman said. 

But a discounter is unlikely j 
bo be attracted to the market, 
given the low profit margins | 
on which retailers are operat- 
ing, he added. 

Verdict calculates Dixon 
Store Group’s share of the 
market at 20 per cent, three 
times greater than Comet’s 
and higher than the total of 
the 10 other leading special- 
ists. DSG, which includes 
the Dixons. Currys and PC 
World chains, is also the 
fastest-growing and most 
profitable of its competitors 
in the sector. 

But according to Mr 
Hyman, even DSG, with its 
profitability and a command- 
ing position in the electrical 
market, would have diffi- 
culty cutting prices further. 


JDl Treanor 
and Pan Atkinson 

G ERMANY'S Springer 
press empire is be- 
lieved to be attempting 
to carve out a meaningful role 
for legendary former Sun edi- 
tor Kelvin Mackenzie as part 
of its planning for a possible 
takeover of the Mirror Group 
of newspapers. 

Mr Mackenzie, now Mirror 
deputy chief executive. Is one 
of a stable of top managers 
being shortlisted by Springer 
for key posts. 

The German company — 
founded by post-war press 
tycoon Axel Springer, a life- 
long Anglophile — is keen to 


retain Mr Mackenzie’s skills 
as an editor in the event of a 
takeover, but his current po- 
sition, which includes the 
title of group managing direc- 
tor, may disappear. 

Yesterday, Mirror Group of- 
ficially denied a bid was im- 
minent or even mooted, and 
said that there bad been “no 
talks about talks". 

But the company privately 
accepts Its value is under 
scrutiny and that Interested 
parties are examining its 
figures. 

While Springer has yet to 
appoint Investment bankers, 
it is thought to have been 
seriously looking at Mirror 
for at least six weeks. 

A Minor spokesman admit- 


ted that Springer chief execu- 
tive Gas Fischer had spoken 
to Mirror chief executive 
David Montgomery over the 
weekend, but claimed the sub- 
ject had not been related In 
any way to a possible bid. The 
men are former colleagues 
from their days inside the 
Murdoch empire. 

Mr Fischer is known to be 
keen to take Springer out of its | 
German heartland and to 
build a more global business. 
Currently, non-German sales 
account for only about 12 per 
cent of turnover. He had hoped 
to buy the Express newspaper 
group from Lord Hollick and. 
having, failed, turned his 
sights on the Mirror. 

If Springer’s expansion 


plans in this country come to 
nothing, it is expected to turn 
its attention to other Euro- 
pean countries such as Spain 
and France. 

There are suggestions Mr 
Fischer is not alone in casting 
an eye over the British news- 
paper group, whose share 
price has been flagging for 
some time. But. one Industry 
source dismissed suggestions 
Tony O’Reilly, owner of The 
Independent, might enter the 
race. 

Aside from Its eponymous 
daily title, the Mirror owns a 
number of strong assets In- 
cluding regional newspapers 
such as the recently-acquired 
Midland Independent News- 
papers group. 


Building repairs go to the wall 


Rupert Jones examines the national 
culture of make-do but don’t mend 


NGL2SH houses 
are suffering 
from a £50 billion 
repairs backlog 
because home- 
owners fear cowboy build- 
ers and prefer spending 
money on cosmetic im- 
provements, says a report 
published today. 

Homeowners rarely seek 
professional advice about 
defects, relying instead on 
their own often limited 
knowledge and that of rela- 
tives. friends or informal 
contacts In the building 
trade, it finds. 


The study, funded by the 
i Joseph Rowntree Founda- 
tion. says consumers’ wari- 
j ness of the building trade Is 
one of the main reasons 
they put off essential main- 
tenance work. 

The problem of finding a 
trustworthy and competent 
builder is described as 
“widespread”, with Shoddy 
workmanship, long delays, 
unreliable estimates, fall- 
ore to finish the job or 
dear up mess all died as 
reasons by consumers. 

Rather than putting right 
urgent problems, home- 


owners tend to concentrate 
on "cosmetic” improve- 
ments, such as painting the 
front room or fitting a new 
kitchen, says one of the 
authors. Professor Philip 
Leather of London's South 
Bank University. 

“Maybe even two-thirds 
of spending tends to be on 
things that are essentially 
cosmetic or for comfort — 
things people do because 
they want their houses to 
look good. 

“You get more pleasure 
out of something you can 
sit and look at rather than 
having mended your root” 
he said- 

Recent government fig- 
ures revealed that the aver- 
age owner-occupied house 


In England required £3,620 
worth of maintenance to 
bring it up to scratch. Of 
this figure. £1*350 repre- 
sented urgent repairs- With 
14 million such properties 
in England, this adds up to 
a bill of £50 billion. 

Most people have little 
trouble In identifying rou- 
tine repairs but often miss 
the more complex, techni- 
cal problems or delay too 
long before taking action. 
Homeowners tend to be 
badly Informed about how 
much work will cost 

The authors are calling 
on the Government and 
mortgage lenders to raise 
awareness of the impor- 
tance of keeping homes in 
good repair. 


Laurie Laird 


W HAT with the Memo- 
rial Day holiday in 
the US and the bloom 
of a newish marriage, one 
oould be forgiven for ta king a 
somewhat relaxed attitude 
towards life. But perhaps not 
If your name is Alan Green- 
span, and you happen to run 
the US Federal Reserve sys- 
tem — the institution respon- 
sible for setting US interest 
rates, whose decisions can af- 
fect interest rates and rattle 
financial markets across the 
globe. 

Mr Greenspan has ap- 
peared quite laid back since 
his marriage to a high-profile 
television reporter in April 
last year. 

the liaison had many fi- 
nancial journalists salivating; 
imagine the pillow talk with a 
man whose presence in the fi- 
nancial markets makes 
George Soros look like the 
office tea boy. 

For the moment. Mr Green- 
span certainly has ample 
reason to be content, with the 
robust US economy the envy 
of the western world. Unem- 
ployment fell to 43 per cent 
last month, its lowest in 
recent memory. 

Interest rates are hovering 
historically low; the US 30- 
year Treasury bond — which, 
serves as the benchmark for 
most consumer instalment 
loans — yields under 6 per 
cent 

That has helped to finance a 
retail boom, and with con- 
sumer spending comprising 
approximately two thirds of 
gross domestic product, 
active consumers are generat- 
ing buoyant economic 
growth. And miraculously, 
such enviable growth has yet 
to ignite inflation — prices 
rose just 1.4 per cent in the 
year ending in April 

S URELY, that’s sufficient 
reason for Mr Green- 
span to rest on his lau- 
rels, eqjoy the sunny weather 
and toast his bride? After all, 
economists are cheering his 
actions, consumers are happy 
with their economic lot and 
investors are stHl buying US 
equities. 

But If history is any guide 
— and all economic models 
are based on precedent — the 
future US economy may be 
anything but rosy. The unem- 
ployment rate last hovered 
below 5J5 per cent — the level 
of joblessness formerly 
regarded as compatible with 

non -inflationary growth 

between May 1988 and May 
2990. inflation rose to an 
annual rate or nearly 7 per 
cent by the end or 1990, forc- 
ing long-term interest rates 
beyond 9 per cent 
Going further back, the 
leve! °f joblessness last 
slipped below 5 per cent in 
[ate 1973, only to be followed 
by skyrocketing prices 18 
months later. 

Coming back to the present 
not only ts the unemploy- 
ment rate at dangerous levels. 


but the relative scarcity 
Sinm is beginning to pusb 
wages higher. Average hourly 
SSreseby^ per cent 

component of the cost erf most 
goods, rising earnings .are 
more than likely to feed into 

certainly dent US growfogg 
the optimists, since neither 


ners will be able to maintain 
exports to the cash-strapped 
region. Certainly a consider- 
ation. but nearly a year into 
the Asian meltdown, few 
western economies are feel- 
ing much of a pinch- . 

A rate rise could address 
one of Mr Greenspan's bigger 
worries, the possibility of 
asset price bubble. The Dow 
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meeting preceded the Fed's 
most recent rate rise. 

Wtth the risk of inflation — 
and hence, a sharp steep rise 
to interest rates — on the 
horizon, a smallish rise- in 
rates now is surety the safest 

255* both tiie.UBand 
worldwide economy. 

Mr Greenspan 
W considering firmer rates, 
he may well have acted too 


Nuclear shock 
for the rupee 


F inancial caiiout from foreign 

this month's nuclear 5?E 

tests shook the Indian S 011 ®* 1 ^ tests were ?a grave 
economy yesterday after it tb* 10 toktnaticna] peace" 
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Racing 

Ascot Gold Cup beckons for Elsworth stayer after repeat victory at Sandown Parti. Chris Hawkins reports 

Punch poised to scale dizzy heights 


P ERSIAN Punch 
booked bis place in I 
the Ascot Gold Cup i 
Qeld with a typically ' 
display to win the | 
Bonusprtnt Henry n stakes | 
®r the second year running 
at Sandown Park yesterday. 

tt was only by a head that 
Pers ian Punch h*id off the 
persistent Sawr^ m but the 
more Walter Swinbum asked 
the 15-8 favourite the more he 
found and the result was 
never seriously in doubt after 
he struck the front two and a 
half furlongs out 
Persian Punch finished 
12th of the 13 runners in las t 
year's Gold Cup but that poor 
performance was gut down to 
an incident in the stalls when 


he banged his head and ran as 
if in a daze. David Elsworth, 
trainer of Persian Punch, 
said: “He's no certainty for 
the Gold Cup as he only won 
by a head today, but be is one 
of the main contenders.” 

Referring to last year's 
Gold Cup, Elsworth added: 
“When, the stalls opened it 
was like a footballer feeing an 
open goal when his knees 
turn to Jelly. He Just fell 
apart” 

Elsworth has never been 
short of ambition or confi- 
dence and is even talking 
about Persian Punch being 
the first horse to win the As- 
cot Gold Cup and eventually 
the Cheltenham version. 

Certainly this five-y ear-old. 


owned by Jeff Smith — one of 
the luckiest men in racing — ■ 
has the physique to make a 
chaser in time. He has ma- 
tured into a magnificent spec- 
imen and was easily the pick 
of the paddock. 

Talking of physique brings 
us on to Swinbum, who is 
looking leaner and fitter than 
he has done for years. 

The 34-year-old Jockey got 
down to his lightest to ride 
Confidante at 8st 61b in the 
Bormsphoto fillies Handicap 
and had to work pretty hard 
to launch a successful chal- 
lenge after Bold Tina had 
gone dear. 

Swinbum won the Italian 
Oaks on Sunday on Luca Cu- 
manj’s Zomaradah with a 


chance of winning a fourth 
Epsom Derby on Saturday 
week has bis career firmly 
bade on the tracks. 

His Derby mount Greek 
Dance, generally a 5-1 
chance, worked satisfactorily, 
ridden by Grevflle Starkey, at 
Newmarket on Saturday and 
at least there are no question 
marks over this col t in an ex- 
traordinary year where so 
m uch uncertainty surrounds 
his rivals. 

One of these, John Dunlop’s 
Haaxnl, has not run since fin- 
ishing fifth in the 2,000 Guin- 
eas and to sharpen him up a 
serious gallop with Silver Pa- 
triarch is planned at Good- 
wood tomorrow morning. 

Dunlop had something of a 


setback at Sandown when his 
odds-on Elnartim faded into 
third behind Jack Berry's 
Bcdshoi In the Temple Stakes. 

Richard Hills set a blister- 
ing pace on Klpadim and may 
have gone too last, not helped 
by the persistent harrying of 
LochangeL The distress sig- 
nals were out coming in the 
final furlong and Bolshoi 
surged through to give Cart 
Lowtber victory in his first 
Group race ride. 

For Lowtber, apprenticed 
to Berry, this was also a 100th 
career winner and after a 
slow start this 24-year-old, 
who took out a licence only 
four years ago, is beginning 
to make a name for himself. 

At Sandown this evening 


Berry saddles the aptly 
named Speedy James in the 
National Stakes. No doubt 
Oils colt will attempt to make 
all as he has done so effec- 
tively in both his races so far. 
but this is a very stiff sprint 
track and the well-regarded 
Bint Allayl (7-15) could wear 
him down. The latter shaped 
well on his debut at York. 

The feature event on the 
card is the Brigadier Gerard 
Stakes in which Fahrts <7.4 5) 
is Just preferred to the lightly 
raced but unbeaten filly One 
So WonderfUL 

At Leicester, Ruzen (4.15). 
operated on during the winter 
for a wind problem, is napped 
to follow up an impressive 
recent ramp at Windsor. 


Redcar runners and riders for Jackpot card 


CHKSHAWKWS TOP FORM 

13 SSfgJST' S52SSST 

IS S£ ssst, 

4.00 Dorgeon DeBgM FrodfetfSon 

4 JO IQag Priam Da Bon 

5.00 GamdnJoim flenfamJotvi 

left-handed, stikyftg uadi of IXm wB> 5# n»+i Sftfettmfe. 

Seta* Good to firm, tom in pbcas. * Denotes Mntats. 

Oran Mttle io rtgh numbers heM on eutifi cousb. 

LansdstaDcaimBBen: Is Modiste QUO) Gay Xataoy. Ooraer 329 miss. Stossan 
Oearte £2-3(5 & Hard To Hgura (3.0Q R Hodges. Somers® 303 mSes. 

Sown day adman: Nero. 

BJnjwwl HraBws: 2J0Stewn Dear*: 450 Ptodgtf Sen. 4.00 AskOm. Vffarwt 2.00 
f&jres to brackets after torse's name denote days srea bst Outing. JJunps. 

o AUCTION MAOBt STAKES 2YQ 

4iW 6f £2.941 (14 declared) 


Jfa»C*faUtiEafat*3-n-2 

m—hwoaasB— iy *-»-z 


mm i anana (!) — 
Hn M UN* (E) * — 


Uei £2.941 (14 declared) 

SQ AtamtadlWn(qUTsawMH8-U . 

SCBWUTE&fr»-n 

05 CsntaFwkr<8)TBana6ii 

rmwflpaoP HrJnS-11 

FnttlrtMXE tadn B-11 

UnUMMmMSwNtfyB-n 

Booty 0faMFknltara«a 8-11 


CtahMBflMiBd0QRCnap 611-2 s Dm* ■ 

Tw hi— prqjfafcy 3-11-2 MnCfong R 

kUrtM*MnanMaS-ii-Z Mu I Man 0* II 

N|miUfJMp»MMDa*3-?)-3 Hn R CM M 

Totmtee Cat CttTta JVOfWttl V1V-Q IhC WBNM « — 


TBM* Cat CwtaiVHMVI VIVO Ms C WRmh a — 

Rttttmeta mmua J Qas 61613 Bw» J Jtan — 

Dswtae Ex f® T teterbr 3-10-10 Hn A DWW B 78 

1R»8Mt*fS)»»*w5-16IJ> S Safari - 

RnDanpajMSm 4-1IM0 I Otaoe p) — 

Bn« nofaru pa j GjUd 4-io-a a an to 

&natrmu>a 5-10-8 C Mutar — 

JMabrpgO Qm J-10-7 (HMfl — 

Mat Vltaoatt (29) titan 3-10-6 ■ J Mtf 0 — 

lit it tab (22} j JOfaU-tO-fl Nttttan»« — 

Brito? 3-1 f«ri fcttn.61 Hrtttto, 10-1 fun In. LHM PrW. U)taai ftxbt. 12-1 Bean 

Rtm, 14-1 DntagEn, nwetaM 

O AOEV^mfifiAZETTE STAKES 

WaVV7t £3.392 (4 ctedaretfl 

381 m 13-330 M Tt Ran mraR Hops 17-0-0 S Omn H 

302(3 C0HC SnuMlteNhMrf^O Ur. Totor 85 

J CmH r 

,MRhM 


Jg /b^SKETO* MAIDBI HANDICAP 

■fiVwim Gf £2,460 (16 dscfcred) 


SOI (VQ 2244(5 
5K/13) me 
68303 KMX 

CM S WM3E 
SBIfl 004WJ 
BMfM) 60847 
5B7H £3-240 
Mail 080- 
SDinCl 0-0453 
raa 6-202? 

511 rf) 00300 

sun Qoo-5o 

513 50 -00535 

SUPl 60646 
S160 000 

516(1| 0000 


J ftnN 16 


43 S iStoai ** 

6 PtaerntoMfa)PEyta6rTt_-..! — ITZ-'- f fon R 

o RMaiiTO— mtmWKHap»-ii JRatoa — 

M TtaaHJdrPnu Jensen B^I B— fcftw 83 

GO THaMjB£(H|DaHBr»-11 T Mn R 

lH^hi o iRt 6-| m&ta&Bf. r-i CMttaar. rwwit-i lamps U*. KM Ante 


383 w 31X000 lalMte Pin Hz GKteiw J CmH R 

304$ J-30 taaentni pJJ E (knap 3-6-3 f Him UR 

BHUF 8-4 taotai tee 5-2 tad 1 b w-4 U Uteu 3-1 SiRdw 

o OATOTESPBMTHXAP (SHOWCASE RACE) 

ViVV5f£ 7,100 (16 declared) 

inns) 06010 aoaaJdiM staterfl « 

482 9 BQ300- latpSoNH (221) (D) W ti 6asMf 7-0-8 S Dam 0* R 

483(19 30-000 MKt Ona 06) J Cam* St 

Hina 01016- flaw teH (S) (Km BlUten 3-^6 fl OqOMi R 

4Rfi -flOOE spin CanUrnlRDOBprNi 6-6-4 ACHnt 17 

4RQ 0M00 TWNttn* fatoit 44-3 A UeMU 0 83 

407® -(0X1 taatM>»HiJta»iea6-94 JFwteiUR 


y* O AKBPCLEAThAM MAH)5i STAKES 

‘hyUlm 2f £2,826 (6 declared) 


RIO) 660-03 1 
Rzn 00630 
me 645 

S84B 006 
RQ 006 

HSR 50-420 

BrfflBr5-2ErteeSC.^KnDMmRBt*)L»* JJ-2I a tec i3-?BfwCetoa7-J 


o O ^RGDCAR AMATHJR RUBES' MAIOBi HANDICAP 

te>OV/6f £2,346 (26 declared) 


teaWV61 £2,346 (26 declared) 

at a 4M0O ftelfl)JMwa4.1M 

an 17) Z2Qoo ana u«r MD Ntem 4-i t-i3 — 
ID 19 46404 (taJoatflS JEWy 3-11-11 

(64 # 000 IMtoanMmBMunfaS-il-S 

(B0 60GB fate BM(»T Eaastf 6-1 1-8 

» 11) 00000 Rndfafaga te) SUtionoM-U-? - 
R7C4 500500 IaWMM*mmoifAfa3-n-6 
2M(ka OOOOO te fa UM BP bw 3-11-8 

aaefl 00023 ftmtaate mun 

mHa OMOO StannUnS (22 ) BHkrs 5-n-3_ 


. C Wnffl* V 

_ Hn J mn R 


_ Hn E intan m 
— J Cmtey (3)* - 


4R0 owno tmanlfafa (X) PlDUfafa 4-6-3 AUcMUft 83 

mrto -00041 HRMfiqB) Hi JtaBfeB 6-^2 JFMMfaH 

4880 2WJ-0 UcHnlntfiqCBX toy 4-6-2 C S*Hj B 

H9Q (SE53 INtaht HD nfcNINMw 4-6-13 Ufa Rif— » R 

4»S 43605 antaCte*-fri)»mDteJ<*w-9 fbnw r 

41109 1050 UR Btefa <2S)p) J Soang 3-8-8 J f Mi 83 

4abai 160 M atariterfnffimjftaiirso-? Jtentr e 

4U(i) 3i05s rotefaQintomJamoo-s r Fony m «i 

414 cM) gr6-C6 ffafataCteffaifflr&wrtra-M tanfa M 

4isnt] ROOD- MteonfOt) IBS Song S-a-1 H6te* R 

4180 000006 teipfaUnMHCTJHHtiWS^-ll 8 Catef 67 

•l Ti-^ir 1 —I 1 1- 13-2 CmtrtB CtOB. 9-1 tto Bw Ian. iCH 5o« 

cento. Tman TmA. 12-1 hebekia. 14-1 Gkfa Hfa. 16-1 Aten Ud. 18-1 Ufa Ml S***rt Dm 
Tali n$Okf iv? Bnai-13-? Cwfaton Ctel tend Capa u 7-1 XU H S#*e Cork. 6-1 Tnsm 
Touch. 11-1 Rte Tern. 12-1 mate. 14-1 Ktafan Ud, Saqtam Mn, 18-1 Ufa Re*. Soadsto 
Hnt litfaj 1 T rmirr IT ‘ nmir Wr ^ ri ■ * “t " * "T— • — " n-iftarTn 
Tman legeft. 12-1 IHHra. 18-1 Ufa Soft 8MMfan Efafa Uato. 20-1 Kkafaa Ud 
■R Mfap 5-1 Bnaa. 1W tend Caapso. U-Z Ctortrtn Catot 6-1 Hn. 16-1 Ufa Tan Sadi Onto. 
11-1 Tamn Tun. 14-1 Hobfan. Stated Dm. Rain Ud. 16-1 Ufa MB. fapfa Mon 


am H04-D AoWmsan 

7(14) 14000 OjteBBUd 

80 333411 finfa»JN>( 

an 5081-0 Bw Un Wfa 
1«nn 24H0 wURaame 
ii ns 00104 inteBtaar 
tzrn <noo0c*Mift*ct 

HE 00300 SfaStteft; 


OB 00300 Tfnrt lfaift.1 
Unfa 06304 fanttefaafl 
C(7) 402300 Dnctogtonfati 

11(13) €0460 RteMm? 


Leicester 


Hexham (N.H.) 


. . . CatBHAWflBS. ■ TUPFOHM .. 

2.15 . Caotshnaf . EasMHri 

2.45 San|ySfaara Sao^Sfaant 

3.15 Dteat D«* Row 

3.45 DoabkBefao BaUFHR 

4.15 . RdhiM BteoH 

4.45 Monaften CofaoolSan 

FOghMondod. i»n track »*i 4W tuHn. aragttmia 
GHfar Good, good to fcm k places. * Dante baton. 

Draw Mddto to Wtfuunbars (Mured up to im. 

to— Riilwira Rw>h OoEnBa (4.4 5) *1 BuHtey. Devon 191 

miles. Bamagan (14^ M Ppa. Damn 1 76 miles. 

Sons d» innan: 3.45 HwUdon. 

BUcotod or «H«wt fast ten: None 

f^ MRhbmdais after harae'enania denote dag ainefl last oiflnB- 

0% a§ f-SP9K»S SMOOTH BOTH? HOT 3TO 

Am J wM 1m 4f £3,015 (1 0 dsdar«5 

in 00-in EaMH (BOR Cute M — 

20 0481 todrt State (^P)(HWan 64 

0000 UHhRJGadw&-a _ 

40) OOP Twta(W« fate lte I te>69 

S| MSBSfeESK 

% - 

NHM EsMIW. 6-2 Cowl teate. 6-1 UM. 8-1 Terqna. SfaU Me— 


A ifl. IS T1GB1 BEST BITIHI HANDICAP 

OiTTW 1 m 2i £3,41 4 (1 9 declared) 

HL sxxm^ B ss^ ,9rt,r w " 

6-0-8 I Mta — 


3 pi) fiDOOI- 
4E 51306 


BEACON BITTER CUUHKGSTAKES3YD 

1m£2,469(12dsetarad) 


109 -06506 Ant Aid A U n g »C tewS-12 - 

2, % 22 400 StefaSHfaP— JtehmnO-11 

an — 

4 V _ 


- Brad) (Mfa A Caal 4-8-7 ■ Tteadi 

511 H j l 11 l I l p— WHCHMlBi 

o RtoiRitrajq ttAMteiie i itei n 

5 item anfajaa/aflPfl tear ios-2 Ufa 

0 ite fa (taCODHteosn 5-0-2 ■ fafagta 

( fanHMfq — todgaftfaBS-g-O Tfanta 

0 ■aterilHUdmnMOMboaPK 
8-0-a A tetete Q* 

0 H6Mkmm« faam 5-8-12 D Stefa 

- Ifated (1711 & U faring 4-8-10 ■ Mfato 

5 Stei Canton n [fan 34-8 1 Dadfa 

1 Cfatifate(MUAm4-«<7 D Bga 

5 iotaaEMopS) pfJBtea 10-8-6 B BtaSa 

< fatte (HID Haifa SfaB 5-8-8 C Ufata-* 

0 ABtanf—Hif fa 3-6-3 J Una 

0 T-T-n-rr- N fata 

3 Ufafafaitat pi) Ufa CJaWfa 4-8-1 _ 9 fadar 
ratal. 7-1 Jfaftte. WlWk M fannl 10-1 ttn 
Sewteo. 11-4 fafa* DM 13-1 Bsfafa. Dane 
Rate Hw. 18-1 MtaWteUd 


A. 4 COLD onGINAL STAKES 3YD 

£5,075 (4 dedanad) 

IP) 04402 

20 430-61 

IM 0«M 

4ft 12- 

Mftw 0-4 Btatt Wfaw.3-1 OfaB-1 OWfaln. 



R(M COX 

TOP FORM 

&3Q 

Branch Bxi 

Branch End 

7.00 

Alptee Panther 

Alpine PanBwr 

7.30 

WestUtoten 

Oob Ab Caakata 

&Q0 

CsacDoto 

aaraettfOritoic 

83) 

Home 

Mow 

9.00 

XUifinor) 

Red Jan Jar 


Q ft/kJWRAMSHAW CHASE 

OavV2ir 4ts £2.777 (1 1 declared) 


5P9 22100 

6ft 1121-0 

7ft 45(S5 
•MJ (BOM 
90 00641 

top) OOOOO 

life 1-1208 
lira 3HS2- 
nft 02005 
uph oeo 

18P» 32W05 

fans 0021 W 

17(19 0660 

who ooooo 

Rft 0440B 
BaBas 8-1 Hm 


Ofat Wt-Pented dnaC of 1»m wfln 220yds navh. 

GotaR Ften. ■* Denotes tfttars. 

Itefl tetawa toantoffa Carndan FeflM (&3Q. Denden's Qviice 
A Ma Sfarido (7 JO) P Eafas, Berts 286 mfla. 

State dta aten era: 830 hn The Mai. 

Bftdundlnttoaa: 7.00 Orahaidy Man. Vfaorad: 7.30 Oort 
B rsvkius. 

Hgun In brackets after hone's name denote days since test outag. 

IS OA*M NOVICE HWDIE 

SHOW 2m 411 10yds £2,323 (4 declared) 

1 30054 anuckEfa (fa JCbata 6-11-0 8 RterfaH 

2 00 Cautaa naafOTPtoteS- 11-0 MAhaa — 

3 000 Sapaan (H) Ninitaifa 5-11-0 — state ft — 

4 omstetafatefflH«tft«i6-iO-9 — a Jtena - 


orn S fa pfatfa a k Wtaittate 8-0-0 — iJaanen - 
S 10-11 Bond) Efa. 11-4 Sfatafafa. S-2 HfaRte. U-2 Gfadea Mati 


7 AAfsawnoNBfiflim 

# ■wUmuce hurdle 


1 N0UCE HURDLE 

2m £2,364 (7 declared) 




RtafanR 
■ Mai M 


ia ooooo udrfa 

tU 00605 Intel 


fcteLSHH8-7 

H»BHD8rtefa84 A 




A Atm TWffl AUCTION 
■Va^TwMADBI STAKE 


Hpa 845400 teFfa(I7)b4 


Baton 4-1 Ha MHfa. 8-2 fan 
bO.tapHntel HM Lw*i 


'WJJa*taB-5-Jil!'ciWfaS — 

lW u Jfate* — - 

/TSEfcnS'i ■ftertW - 

PftJ Stan 7-13 ■ Aten « 

ana. On M, 7-1 flfaFfa. 8-1 Ana Ana A 


MAIDBI STAKES 2YD 

5» £2,721 fl 4 declared) 
tfrlncaa T 6fa8-0 — __ 


5 8tUn6hn«PlWtaiB-0 ■ I Safabn B 

3 State fan @.iaMf 04 (MM 

HdCfateWfaifaS-O J Mn ~ 

4 Bifatedi IHiteBHotefawd9-0 D Bated R 

HfaftotefaMTnBtaM6-0 Btena — 

OteaiantfawRPFfataOO Jin — 

0 OaBaBap tejlAfa aWfaB-0 J — 

B-s' „_ D Mikn — 

• = 

GftfafatePfaTCataHM Tfafa B 

Otetata rtftJAraBM tUte — 

3-4 Mta Sta 4-1 Miate Jfai 7-1 Uta BMtat 8-1 Bn Bteen. 
MH fa Tie Ota 6rt> «*te. tf-l SWOifat Xfano. KM am 
125-1 OoEbBs, MnrieSri. NnakTHIta 


Oil W7f £5,034 (4 dederer? 

■fata 7-4 Otot 2-1 MLOfaftW »-1 SanaOeafa. 


9-0 — SI 


X 64-435 

8 95 

4 -COOS 

8 042SSB tatan — te nif iBtawrro-n-o — i j m tmam — 

I FU M1|faafaff7) J 6aMag 7-160 STntaft — 

7 4BS3S3 GBknftowctflUHnnta4-i0-9— ■ I Ctordfa B 

■fate 4~9A)ptaaftnta, 4-1 Danton't(Mca.S-l Uaaaftfaa.26-1 fates 
OtetetOS-iOatafafan 

7 teJ/\UXP1LS AMATEUR NOVICE ' " 

■VVirCtf HURDLE SKY 

2m £1,697 (11 declared) 

1 662J41 Mail IWBfalgqtqfWtaa 6-11-10 — J Hfan H 

X 20B3 OHM data* PUP) Utfated 

7-11-0 1 tar «•» 

I cm D utto rl w faa i aftt)BEfaai5-lT-5 — a Btea fati B 

4 era fa aarafcf rap fatal S-1B-3 — 8 ruteni m m 

I OCOT tall U taa tihM'WfteOi) 6-10-1 -8 a trftrw ft — 

6 (83WS HfateC7fl£»Bn« 7-KM J COTtor ft R 

7 osooc HtedfamFJoaas-ioo semfcn 82 

f 563FEB fa te Utafaflg ) m FJc&t 7-160 0 Ante ft 81 

a (WOO- S3i Start qMTUMcn 


5 -544*4 

■ P5«5Z> 

7 IXCKO 

a • aw 

h 033iie amfa«KpqiqB5wnTi-io5"L i mbm — 

Mfafa3-irnTlitfaa7-2ltec.&-l lo Be Ito Best. Bteto*. B-lJWUfalted. 
•Mtan. KM QnntaL 14-1 Raedcttte 

A AAKB)GHANS HANDICAP HURDLE 

faiww 3m £2.385 (B dadared) 

1 14K52 

X M112 

a 6S13P 


■ SUteft - 
; 7-4MA)(Mn 9-4 OMBBMk 8-1 IfaBnktoL Fafa 




4 7110F5 TMlodWfaZ (19 LUta> 7-10-10 8 Sfafat 85 

6 225PP4 DafaFBte*MSi(9(Q})HsKUnb 

6-10-5 Hat 6 Unto ft — 

■ 54-4W btanltePO m J Doan 10-HM) B Hon* — 

7 006FP2 fataton ft 8-10-0 T tad 88 

■ 6PPQ5 fat Caan pJDGMHaaiO- iP-0 — B tanfa pj » 
Bate 15-8 Red Jta Js. 2-1 IWa Groop. 7-2 n* Ufa van. 7-i tun Foga 
arts. iMSaMUm. T6-i Otter Ue 25-1 JfcaMm 33-7 HbkCoz 


Trainer watch 


I Ui B Bhn te |> Mlr 1 1 rrt rMtora faai t ra ja rri udiy— Baden; 5.00 tauaa 
UeOuLMFttotoJWtoaa 

Uteaster 245 Saody Sot. J Wanon o J HBOrenac utear Pnoascn. j 
B entatoW faadsbdc 3.15 Rfa. E OufaptoStfa Siata. 

HBdNR rmHIWM WJBfMblteLVfateAamEtiMnenFeoas. 
GfammernftTan. 

ff tetaa r 7.45 Fate BHatu>pStn Sumer 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Sandown with form guide 


CHMSHAWKM5 TOPHWM 

6 15 Ajawdn H aw Bate O oiy (nb) 

fl ST 1 **’ £Si5££i w 

8.15 Zenutt VerofaaiPnwa 

8.45 SaaWaw Dandng PhaakR 

(asms couw of lm57 win 4» nn-n Straight 5r«rtBH S upW BtoWwA 
Gfaav Rou«d cdum. Goad; 51. Good Id fam. * Denotes Ate 
Dnac Hgn manbers lavoued owr in. 

tong MUmea Ininton: Spesdr Janes (7. 1 9 >1 Boxy, tans 345 nles. Atemein ft ift D 
Ncfeifc. N Tote 234 mites. Grfanano (6.45) N Umnoden. W Mttands 133 mfcs. Y* Aferej 
18.15) P Murphy. Awn 1?1 mass. 

Sana ter nlnaieia. None. 

BMnmi «r famed Ihst tkaa: None. 

Agues n metes altar horse’s name damn days since last oudngJJumps. 

6 4 C ADDLBTOffi CtAHme STAKES 

■ ■ 9 lm £2.738 (13 declared) 

IB* - gga ^ntfgntm witoteBn4-6.il pm Eternn 

20 ora*- staa sunt (faHmniwraiS-o-io b Bfabn e 

*« -KMC AnteBft0*Khfa64-e Atatenw* 77 

4I1Q 06 MtataRBi)PwMto 9 4-M SteWantt — 

6ft 0Md3 MyUgalHn (94 JWS4-6-4 ■ HR 84 

6(17] S1036- tan (ZIQBGirty 4-9-4 I Catena 67 

7® OOSfr 1fafaPfa)atogamM-3 T AaWay 43 

am) 03006 Tti gnta poq fa Btaan 7-6-3 ■ Mta ft — 

B® 140-00 F«inRB|jSitviW - A M ft — 

«(7) W«H3 BaaarefaMfaettaTKifaMn 4-9-1 . MUfa BB 

na 63 om Mfana fa fdPHwrt s^-i « am — 

Uf» 4B0C5C «tae tamr (12) >. iv-M^tea Stow, e^-r A Qnk* « 

Q(1! dWHJ RnCte*epi)jJeate4-8-12 J Bta — 

Itoton MHPfaMOlfa. M Oop V 1 Ataa*. £-) MrUfaEfafc 7-1 7*0. 8-1 flfaaltefc 
14-1 iatataa. 26-1 Fioous 

55?* 1 iwn<ta on a hi nterfa trai kotang. fa fa d 12 balta 
Qaa Bad n Gdcmu i« head Grt+tn Stap Sana: me nn an a on one tan. 71 Hn ri n wtod 
Penman a Utfteti in *» Au Ate a te Ml oca m ner 2 oa ana net 11 aA wWl ad toted 
sata as ate » do. i» 2 m o» 9 beam Han Prana n Pwteo im ctntv asm to Usal Efate Ewy 
oraraa ew 21 on. saon team 9 an t( 9 txhm Bonjo at WlanRin in II sefl. Ut. Take fered son. tefate 
mta ptsut 21 oa tea mto cams, io fa rt 19 beta) Etang Amy a lacesn Id eSM. £d Tame 
ht«r«. one mz to 21. S On of 1 7 Wml ling Anetaai a ttaafek im am ten Gd4n Fame Ptomu 
u»nta*Mto«U»W9.*7B!5» UtArdtaDaceraMndm }»<&«. tear ftfaHtacItemd 

art tod S> ta ita ta mn ncagsfa 23 ta d 1 1 bete Prmecns a injte 7i i«l& VB an 

MteNewrmi D SJteW C 7«> d 30 cam) Paenv * Stain 71 hop. Hn 


£* A CWEYBRfflGE HANDICAP 3Y0 

im 3f 91yds £3.534 » declare 


8 fatofa tifaM 

^ - ~ A Onto to 

. J Ftortaa » 

Data Hfa tpnMt 84 

” T-'I— ' 11'— Z7~l* tSZ * 

8 tote ft W 

s Batata O 

J Fta* — 

iz r: . w «■» « 

7-13 T faRaat - 


W«“Twim 3191yds £3.534 ^ declared) I I 

1 W .J3S04 GntoBn0p7)NUBittto)9-7 6 Mteortt Bf 

20 001 6BMMMn5)RATrttarB9-6 IMM 78 

3(3 E1D flaonwnip21>PCi*6-6 TOfan 75 

4(7, 02-021 l li—Bii ft|totelCVai9-5 I Satan *80 

5(1/ (S5-5 talhBSWjHJJfatapW PttEddarr » 

8(21 Mf-ao Sbttart»ai)B«a»ui9-: I Itagte R 

T# 61- fate tea p^UIomnais 8-2 K Mn 76 

B® 5M Date liipaa P9POataHt«m6-l2 J fafa R 

BaWnfl! 2-1 HsartgoB. 6-2 EetdUa 8-1 (rtram. is-2 kite a*. 7-1 Ga«n». 8-1 WunUn 10-1 
Osac tonal 14-1 suganar 

ron GBDE - Ctaman: (Sato m» 31 ou. ran m. 31 4k d 10 bd*d Dvpofa. an aapn «e 3ft. tae 
taab*fa.UtoeiBB«,7in aurjfenira ii hnp-fal-fniBHlRH Traded kaden. tod mAoki 2(«. sated oc 
teta. «oi by 131 tan Oeau a Fedar im a am 6a Baaam8|sMB3y9 tfntg tote. » ttetta Zt ill 
BtadaMMlIaGta-lMmaNeintmaimhapiGivSB toamantor Atari garqrfa. maw am. B8*r- 
MofaiMh»WiTefEtti«lVUta*im«i«apL6afBita1lnSnsSlaiWBDato,niaena«2ioui.B»nnm«. 
»5a>d 12 muirtie Db*bb Mngan in limn 60. tacaunn Led ew 31 on. wuinafa. ambylll tan 
AtnyiTnng to (tauten lmun an. Gaondc lam Beta tor laxnddiDirAKfmcbaBwntedimkn. 
13 7»a 13DdM9oKfaS«McaNMwv1niiiaL Hq 


7-1 AMa (toi^ Rft Star- 6-1 (toti Ifa. 18-1 


7 4 C NATIONAL STAXSZYD 

■ ■ W51 £9,21 7 [7 declared) 


.. ..J ' I- ~—dJi tew *« 

J tatat H 

B Dfa 87 

J Cana R 


IS tf\#%l£VY BOARD HAMHCAP 

ViWim if £3,330 (16 dedared) 

1 M BOV tactada to (WpRfJWBni 4-16-0 r BtWaaa B 

2ft 5ES6Q FnaaTfaRlfaStfa 4-9-11 J Cnrofl R 

S« 2021 Ufa teRUd MB JE)IB 8-9-8 » Ugta H 

«nCB 4640 Bmate (U) CffataS 4-9-8 N Radon R 

60 -84004 I Cart anwterR PEnre 4-9-6 J F fata 86 

am 634-0 AntodtaSnuOT D fate 4-9-2 T totem B 


rHPEtans 4-9-8 J F fata R 

H»DEWn4-M TfaRans B 

I (a J BuJay 7-S-O 4 Want B 

)Jrt»ta 5-8-W J RatonttaR 

5 ) (q Wa M (tovetoy 68-3 A Cfaaa R 

^fflFJSanroB 7-8-7 tjm gB 

A to TaifaiB 4-8-7 — tea Btnaa 82 

S1(qjja«n5-S-6 G DofatoU R 

sfafqD SB* 11-8-6 L Ctaaacfc R 

pa W664 0 *rfaM 64 

R Bastoian 6-62 Unto IMM 84 

R Bar 8-61 P Fanfa ft R 


M ■ 19 51 £9.21 7 [7 declared) 1 Sto-Y | 

j q Pater taO 

pm EHm a 

LDM 56 

' RCataana 71 

JT—.rfaw » 

U. J Mtf 71 

■MBm: 1611 Saak Jam. 61 Ha Alfa 161 Ara 2 ta|)Dnaai 6 UHe ton SDr.UtoarPRsoear. 161 

IMteama 261 toy's RHta- 




■f jlJEBMGADERGBURD STAKES 

t fa*rwlm 21 £19,380 (10 declared) 


BMfaK61GeateJtin6iP»ERto>ua6lBtonte)(eepBte» 161 1 Carl ftterttr. BnrtAas te. 

U-iOlfa W Lfa Upto Rani Bung *ta 


Twlm 21 £19,380 (10 declared) 

m XBM toi*tarHDte)natojQfa4-6i « ayn 87 

2fi 33141- Ftoti(SflflnS ttafam 4-613 L Date) 87 

30 1224-1 GmaoapnoSJG ten 5-6(3 HR « 

4(7) 13363 awdwitolter pZ)JQatai 4-613 0 Pater fl 

S0 Vll- OnSnRtanrWpMqg 0|l. Cteri 4-612 J Btodfafa 

S *3612 Bate pnmjBRJDi*to 4-8-10 M Eddkf K 

2(31-1 ta a tefc M (ft Haw 5-61D II J Ktaaa U 

B0 33653 haa IM* HM 6*4-610. — K Mn H 

Bpffi rt636 By*** flRmi 5 0*66-10 T fata II 

IBP) 2? 156 Bwahrg Stag ft8lSDPtodfa 46)0 R fafatafa 76 

BatovU-4 0mSoWintaU.62Faik 61 Ganoo. kaotofa. 7-1 Nn0dta IR 161 Gate. Katana 
fSW. man ins. 161 ffataa. 33-1 fUnrgSBQ 
•faukortrmltanktataan fan. onn« 


0-2363 CfakAtonjfaUHwnmJ 61 16 :i fiadfa — 

0633’ Btata0Bte(M)WClmfatao6163 _ R Safa »B8 
322F31 DiMni—<raiiip7?RTjD7-7>-? R» F faafaw — 

(P4W 6ndfiaB(72)VCToafa61V-3 6 Tajtar ft — 

6FBES2 fatafaQanfafflt Can 13-11-3 Hr Jbnfair ft — 


5 &&S2 fabgfaQaBMlftt Cae 13-11-3 Hr JCnatar ft — 

6 4F-PP ttek r ac k / (T7) D AMa 16)1-3 far T Scon — 

7 /5PP4P Sooartir (Bf IRa* IT— It— J L fttara — 

I FP6S6 StagtaRteftW Reed 7-11-3 TRW 85 

■ 04*005 «fadtafaRfa(t3)US3LllB(cl6l63 - I JoM — 

II FO-P4P Panin (n A Vtatam 616 12 I Jafata ft — 

It IMF PktaPJFHnty 61610 M Batety ft — 

hOfa 11-ID cat too. 61 Beam U HR. 136 braoai Faua. 161 
faooilM 6toe. Rate. Rard. 161 Sandv.StafaogBK 

Q 4^kRlCNANANSttQOni HANDICAP CHASE 

0«W 2m 4f 1 1 0yds £2,946 (10 dedared) 



Q 4 CSFIMHAM HANDICAP 

Ob I Ol m6f £3.550 (9dedared[ 


I Ohn6f £3.550 (9 declared) 

3-1150 Stamrter Stanly JSJCCjW 5-9-17 

7163-2 taw Ootaay OR WUdr Hones 5-610 

204-23 «MPrtzBdhO)Jfira 4-610 

40234- W(Hfata(JSB)(BF}Ptaiptar663 

1324-1 tanka Ra KoP2)(C0)PHeg8B 5-67 — - 

345242 &nna«p0)(3wHB-6« 

1000-0 tanMBMB(rapaw»663 

4-00 flbto Ufa (IfaRfaM 4-60 


L BMtad 84 

MBtoqr 87 

PMEtodny R 

1 item M 

T fata MB 

J lama « 

IMM R 

0 fate K 

-1 fantonla Staiy. 61 Yta Atafa. 




Ptoad h 2ik« anta 0 nay W. to tamta Im B hap. 6d4m. 
fanf 5atetoUfafc*J nmda fid. 

Q ARB00KHAM MAIDBI STAKES 

Ota^tO im 21 £3,696 (17 declared) 

IO 2- Uta (Step Boosl 4-611 



2- LMa hraO ®»»fa 4-611 J tea * 

Rotate UftC Undo* 4-611 — R ffafata — 

5 SfatoMRSkwm461l to Ctejta 64 

0-0 Slant— Ml CTPArtteMi 4-611 S tofawta — 

18a GnfaMaJTc«r 4611 — 6 Snto» — 

"?RSffi8S»^==iiS 5 

2-2 flfadni IRfan ai)0H II State 3-611 * » VS? 1 *!! 

0 DMfco»i)Hte«-6ii -5 Mn £ 

* GdBMrte02atoAteTBJ3-61J — PM Edday » 

0 Gaaacntapiifaw3-611 R CB fatet — 

Hawti Dfa P Hants 3611 J fakn — 

4-2 Rnfca(»Sbn5ifm36li — Ifafart R 

6tantoCfaRabUBaJ6ll — lJItaw — 

0adaftRArntsBa»361i — J*f ~ 

JXHC MRSy tofa: (lJ)DQ»*«t 3-66 1 Pfand ft fa 

4 See Waw, 61 Dnctaltonin. 61 Oatan tt-l Btaatkn. w-i On. 161 Utoa. Z6i fame. 
l 25-1 The Grattan 



Results 


ck 


- v 

■ 


•; » 


SANDOHm , 

Ufa (7t t nfaak 1 , UaMIT>AJfT«, 

0tetofa(jfl»w SiW 

• - — m ■ ns-aL io ran i*. 1- 


SSiiw. Ttetote 1, WRtoM H wweto 

oSfaftSi-TO:™? 

rnoaesF: 

WiBSSa-WMSS 

Eaatotad Tote 

M 

HPAfy ? jT~S £SSm5i5toaanh*-H.*~l 

« ifafate a^anBJtkte kte«t 

nvma. imi,. -IS 


A il_jLaaT--' e36t (14. fa* 

tvv-en utopia. 18 

fa" iRTteHury) Took Ct2-i°r 

F: C21.10. Trio: 

gmX ST ■* 
Bfa° dliiSfofa ra ■' no-m A 

SS WPi i ■» *ax& 

(&>■- i «n,aiT 4, nor BOtn- 


mu w Ry»» % *■■*»!*? 

Dmov ( 161 ); a, A todfan (B-4). 11 ran 
zt X. (H owo t«k ereft n.m am 
w.qn Dual R C1ZJ0. Trio; E&6Q. CSF: 

UOrta M »»j)te> *> WltaO CA6 

a2Sffi:wrr«i 

cm (in 46 wfart i. numew 
WUfaH, C Ritotar (61K t* Vntotaa 
5o-T(r6iJ-. S, Mtato te later (5-1). 
11-4 law StaUamno 9 fan ZK. ZTR-Jteten 
HousMon) Tp ta P JB; fa- fa. eaao. c ija. 
Durt F: CS6U. CSR 841 -W.TrtetoECWMa. 
cMinieitai.uiaiiBtaiw ■», 
TOten (6-33:3. Cafatad (7-2); S, tafa 
rato»lte^ln4-0teR.nlcg>UdltonWU 
TteFsajft EI^O. E2JO- Dual R E65C. CSR 

^ f «sssnriiss: 

n n r~i~~r "*~~r -** — •* >< fa 

To*: BU C450, £3-00- £2-00. Dual R 

o*m Trtoc Ci864a CSR maaM-Tneatt 

E388JS. NR; Al vnode. 

pucnoniBJiL 

OIMBPOTlOIAa. 

IBCSffR ' 

UolfaBBte'tfaUMM'OtaltoP 1 

Rotation ( 161 K *, aamar pa-er. 9. fan* j 
Lad (61). 7-2 fa* fawaya On Uy MrKL io 1 
_ X Vt (A*— Qay Ka l i a n a y) Ton: 6RLSB; | 
r»iuL cm euL _ _ 

£103.70, CSR EBM1. Trwat E3BUB. 

in p. if tiafart t . INAL an D 

anww ( 161 ): »_ L~ .~r 

J 26 - 1 ); i RtaaaiiaMOran* ( 161 ); «, mmm. 
l-wa-ir (261). 61 tavZaUnn. 18 ran SMI, 
ADtaN Biaoeutay) Tote E30.1t); EBJO. 
na I3J0. CSfaL Dufa ft E2S1.7a Trite Nol 
woruCSf: £381.16. -Mean GSJDUB. fat 
Form*n«J«re- - _ 

3.IB (la Byda)i 1, WtaLCRflta 
MtoOHTVT Sprain fB-1); «, tefarf (11-fl 
(avt 21. M»» 12 ran 5, IX ruFtodiar. 

sJw-Qodiay) Tote mat rim. Casa 

£8.10. Duat ft El 680. ftte EH440L CSft 

itaM RtaSS 061)^9 ^1^.' ft 
Hannon) Tnto EiaiO; cia ti^JOjaSl 
Dual ft aeO-Tritt £37.80. CSft E&S7. fat 
Mbslwuta 

UO(ta4da]i1.BUAllHB,JGU»ed 


Totes CKBOsafal Cl^40.DUI F:EM0.CSF: 
El 851. 

MOtMAItedH 1, AL FMHPA, R Par- 
kaw (6-1); «, Hatafa (61); S, Ac. a te ■ a H aa 

(261). 64 tav Wannabe Grand. 10 ran & 
1&. (R Hannon) Too: C&20: £ 2 50. 53JO. 
£3.10. Dual ft me a Tries £112.70. car.- 
EDQS7. 

MM3 pa at saw met 7. Utato J 

WUldnaon (161): *, toriw ten p6ih S, 
B 0 nf ta8 faaW a(1l-4M*).lftran4.lX(J 
Paarca) Tort. EieJtt C4.B0. GB.10, £2310. 
Dual ft CBBRO. Trio; CUJBJD. C8F: tU8JB. 
Trlcaot £47754. fat Unpart*) Clan. 
PCA Cta P O T J I. 073381. 

OOMPOKIOlU. 

REDCAR 

2.1 B (fafa 1, Btata UON, Daan McKnown 
(161): 2. ltoM% tW aaa * (61); S, Lady 
laawa (61). 9-3 lav Rad Charger. B ran 
HO. K. (J Payne) Tote: E14JW C2.70.C150, 
£150. Du« ft £3080. Trier C37.40. CEP; 
£4657. 

2fa*(7Xk B, KWBBLO, G Carter (61): 2. 
talk (61): 3, faa r B fa afto Baaa arfa-U 

63favL ata a te nd P ride. i4rana.2.(jPaym) 

tow caao: czia eario. etso dmi ft 

mJ0.Trio:E748 JOCg:ca3JL 

Kmwtayft-4pte>i;to(, F ai to n yl taa i a{7-4 
R tav): a. Lade Bay (161). 8 ran 2. IX. (C 
FMriwrfa TOW CO40; Ct.W. C150. £850. 
Dual R E2.1Q. Trice £020. CSR £4310. Tri- 
caacCt95B. 

tans ClnKkS.BHfUaOOft Martin Dayar 
(8-1):k.Mna tee (g-B;». Cw4» toa « B n« 
(61 tav). a ran 1*. at (W Motp Tow CB.10: 
Cl 50. 0.40, 050. Ouaf R C16J0. CSR ' 
£4050. TrteaM: 02152. 

U» (S»1,T « I tal MH , JRortene fa-13 I 
tev); 2, Typhoon Otar 1261); *, Meta 


tavSataionr. « ran 8.2*. 1L(Q Moore) Tote; 
08310; 050, 050. C11.60. CI5b Dual ft. 
£SS5a CSF; 023.14. Trleaae E357S59. fat 
Galaxy Rain. 

255 (2m Bf IlOyris Chk 1, PRIM 
IBADfa, E Callagban (7-2); S, Mata 
(B-4 tev); 2, fl a w B oert i (61). 7 rank 18- 
(C Grand Tow £6.10; 020. 0.40. Dual R 
050. CSft £857. 

2.10 ( 2 n Of HOyta CH> 1, HT lfa 
TMD AHMAD, Mr Chrla Wtaon (7-1); 2. 
Kayaantatao (7-8); 3, Wten Adaiee (1V-4 
lav). ? ran Nk. 10. (GRkSrania) row £850; 
£250. £250. Dual ft £2250. CSF: £3154. 
THoaafcOBJI, NR: Unde Bert 
6«a(2M2f Hdtetoi.awnrrctsMAux, 
W Maraian (S-2): O, Tkkrty Mart ^-1 >; 2, 
Win M ■ 2oai (11-10 tav). B ran B. il (P 
Bowan) Tew £210: C15A OJO. Dual ft 
£8390. CSF: £15.00. 

41Q(to till MaHdta l. B MUta, 
W Wwmrgfen (64); t, Alirttfa (evens 
tav); a. WaaM— PBeah (5-1> 5 ran 3. 18. 
(M Chapman) Tew E250; 0.10. £150. Dual 
F: 0-20. CSF; E3 56- 

45»(3taaSf Htotek 1 , RDYAi. lAMX, vv 
Maraton (4-0 tev); *» B to a taatowA (4-1); a. 
My Maatar 1161 V. 12 ran 4. 8. (ft Bowen) 
ToW Cl .70; £1 50, Cl 50. CS50. Dual R £3.10. 
CSft £356. 

PUGfaOTieTVa. 

auA0fttmi2O5o. 


3X.2X.S4 Curdo) Tate: £350: Cl 50. C2JJ0. 
£1.40. Duel F: £3450. CSF: £23.70. Trtcest 
£86.18. 

Ate) (tan 22 ilOydo Cta)t 1, YOUM 
MRAVM, Mr J D Moore (1611 lav); 2, . 
Banda Moon (161); 2, fafai ftedre (6*1-5 
ran 12 lX (Mias L AJner) Telac £200: 0-30. 
£270. Dual ft GB50. CSft £1157. 
pucarancinA 
OUADftOTrO150. 



Diaack (2-9 tav); 2. Qufate Creaa aM 
(361U 2, tetate S ort TVi a (61) 5 ran 2 
dial. (D WUUamsl Tow 020; 0.10. £250. 
Dual ft £43)0. CSF: £8.77. 

3.12 t»m 4f HOyda Htoak 1, LANS- 
DOfaBfa, L Cummins (6-6 IrtH S. CrnaM 


4M(MBna«l,KlTU.MItoW ir ri TirVP > Tr 2 tarn More P> Look 

Maraton (4-a tev); 2. Wk a tato o l (4-1); 3, i^n. 6 ran a, 5. (p Nlctiolls) Tote: £1 90; 
Ry Mafaar 1161V 12 ran 4, B. (ft Bowen) R® DwU ft £350. CSft C7-2B. 

ToW O.70; £150,050,050. Dual F; £3.12 .wrwi.rai. i . RANDOM HARVkVT, 


1; 2, Typhoon fan aw 1261); 2, Mota cornea (161V. 2, 
r*me til— Tv Ml ran 2 32 (3 Fanahewe) P o r itoteai S oye 
W £150; £1-10. £350, 0.72 Dual F: ran 2 SSL (A He 


((6i):%*Mriay MM («-»(■*)-* Ufata 
Ufa BMbm (62). 7 ran Shd. v (c Owyar) 


Tow 050; CT.1D. £350, 0.72 Dual ft 
£2212 Trio: £7650. CSft £1854. 

Ul (lot fa 1Syde> 1, Ufa faTTTkJV 
ktlCK MB), Q DMMd (162); X. WafaMU 
tea/61): 3, tenfaaaitamrfT^O. 3-1 tev 
Cuaalcal Oano 2 10 ran 2 X. (R Fanay) ToW 
£540; £150, £272 £1.7(1 Dual F; £1852 
Trim C42G2 CSft Bn.l2Trteaat 08281- 
K4CEK)T£M.72' 

OUADftOT£350. 

CARTMEL 

SjOO Ctm K IIOpM HteV 1, T2AIIOA, 
N Bwdtey(ia-1): S.Raohwtaate (161): a, 
OrM Lad (33-1); to, fa n— Malta (61) 7-2 


FOKTWELL 

AM Cbm at ffOyte Hdte> t, 46 
M OUH T ta W , a Brnisay (166V *. 4*1— 
■ay (261): « ShrtV Oaml (S6T). 4-5 tav 
Balntww Sinr. 6 ran 4, B. (a L Moore) Tow 
£338); C150, £282 £452 Dual ft £35.02 
CSft £38 42 

AMdairCHI.nUHUMTDaa- 
enmoe (161V, 2. HMtora V— (62); 2, 
Parraaten Snyn (14-1). 4-1 tav Beautan. 14 


ran 2 at. (A HoDba) ToW £1620; £350. 
052 £4.82 Dual ft £3752 CSft £51.49. 
TrtGtoSC £SeB54, NR: Royal Qrciia. 
taOO (Stm at HOyrda H0e>1, TOTALLY 
vouH C Maude (61): a. Oaaaa DF> 
loan 1 62V 2, P e te ot (161). 168 tav 
Secret Sendee. 9 ran 2 hd. (M Pipe) Tow 
E4.12 C1«. EkSD. £2.70. Dual F; £2052 
CSF: £3350. Triestt £28952 

a a oCTfafa noydo ckfai, mutual 
A dAOtatei 1 , AAr j Thzsnt (11-3 tav); 3t 
BRtog To Qtory (7-2); 3, faraafa (161) 5 
ran a X (P Mtetrorifl) Tote: £250; 052 
Cl 52 Dual ft £552 CSft £2fe 
450 fan fa HOyda HdU 1> BRH 
DtaUQHT, J Uaaeto [11-4 tevfc a, Wte A 
Hand (61) 2, Beni Ta ft teoaa (6-1). 8 ran 


3Jto (tan IfCkk I.RAHDOM HAfafaST, 
L Wyar (100-30); a, I teww Harwata i (61 
R-tevV2,fa. ta ou7y— ow(l6l).61 )MBV 
Oatrm Lad. 6 ran St dto*. (M« M Reveiay) 
Totes £4.12 £2.10. 0-02 Dual F: CS.4Q.CSf: 
Cia74. NFT. Organ R sdW. . ,, 

AJtO (Hn 4» 1 lOydo Ctak 1, Mtti-OTte 
MSS, Mr N King (162): te. A— H a Allow 
(161); 2, State Lwvrt (4-6 tav). 13 ran XX 
(Non King) ToW £750: £252 £2332 £150. 
Dual ft Cl (77.80. Trio: £752 CSft £32.17. 

4te> ctaw Hteto », wfaiciteA R swu 
( 100 -an: 2. rnn t rart w (7-1|: 3.1aa ta ofc y 
(61L 8-4 tavLagan. 8 ran SM. 2 (C QranO 
Tew £3.70: £252 £2.02 Dual ft 023)0. CSF: 
£2552 

lUCMOIiEsn 

OUJUWOn£452 

U fTO XETER 

2.10 (taw Tt ClOi t , B*TO THB StafaM. Q 
Hogan (6r tav): 2, Ha Pol ta rt n P-l): 2, 

d«By teat (7-1). 10 ran 4. 3X. (Mr* Mtartta 

Jonas) ToM: E35ft 052 gJfc !).». Dual 
ft CO 52 Trio; D92S2 CSF: £2751. 

ZAO (Cm MB*) 1, DfBOO, R Farrar* 

(61); S, Fontdtee (1S-2); 3W faBk M Tta* 

nmala (8-4 tav). 161 CW My Guest 8 rtai 
IX. 2 (M Pitman) ToW £352 £1.10, C2.TQ, 
£150 Dual F: £1560. CSF: 12554. Trktaac 
£56.17. 


2.15 fata 2f Cfefa 1. IIBMP OVBA, E 

Huabend (61 tav): X, nonpar Baby (7-2); 
3, Ctaanaa Ttoe Rates (62). 7 ran Hd. dieL 
(J Mateo) Tote: £450; £212 052 Dual ft 
£452 CSF: £13.72- Tricaac G425Q. NFt Bpe- 
ceegaCoM. 

3-BO (Sat « HOyda HHafa *, WQH 
SUMMfaU J Masae (16Z); *, CaataBn ur 
CriWe (161): X M aat ar Hyde (161); a, 

OWWeutiteg(7-1).61tavHgwlnJ«rHna.17 

ran Hd. IX 1. (C Mann) Tow £8.12 £2.10, 
E350. £250. £240. Dual ft 0373)2 CSF: 
003.72. Trica* O.T7456. fat BaWvtew. 
4te> (ten MCtfat, SANTA JKT.JCaHa- 
anui (7-2 tet£ 2, MA Boy (61); X 
Deep RaCrate [13-2). 13 ran 4, 2 (G Moore) 
ToW CS.OO; £202 052 E252 Dual F: £232 
Trior £8552 CSF: 0214. Trlcaat £87.17. 
Wt: Faarfk Chorea. 

4te> (2M HdhOc 1, SKY BURST, R JDtm- 
eon (S-* tar): X Itodteu Ha i fa (161); 2, 
Haatera* Hafann (11-2) 7 ran 31. «. (Misa 
Vanada Wifliams) ToW 052 0.22 £352 
Dual F; C222 CSF: £15.72 Ufa: Mixed 
Opinion. 

2X8 (2m ne()i 4, WATfaUAW, R John- 
aon (64 nte: *, wm never (i6D- X 
Wyi fa» d Deere (B-4). 7 ran at X (P 
Bowen) Tots: CZ50: 0.72 £3.12 Dual F: 
0452 CSF: CS032 
HACfamtSIA 
OIMDftOn0272 

HUNTINGDON 

SJOO (Zee HOyda Hfaafa 1, HOfMtl M 
BaW>a)or(7-1);2,CetaBtalWta>l(T-l):^ 
Choeite r6i)-65 tavtuey Tolly, n ran 7,7. 
(CL Moore) Tow £752 0.72 CSJOO. £1.72 
Duel ft ES&62 Trio; £3402 CSft £5253 
Trlcast £34265. 

Mt(taia» I, Mia aiA ll fa fa J 

Cullory (10630): >, BtaWBIteoe (7-1): 
2 Prafecaar Page (62). 11-4MvA)asMn 
Heir. 9 ran 9. 12 (Jow R UpsoniTete: W JJ2 
£150. £250. 050. Dual ft £2202 Trio: 
£1652 CS=: £2553. Tricaat £8357. 
<jH(ta>aMI«l*IHto«,8KBaXJ 
CtikXy (7-2)1 X te dMoe i aa J evena tav); 2, 
ItorM Howeo (S-2). 5 ran A 7. (R OeUnJ 
Tow E330: E1.42C150. . Dual ft. £272 CSF: 
£751. fate Saarmytafrw ea t n er. 

3JS (ten nOyd»Cto>1. I B IS BAB.X 
Alzpuni (61); XFrf rta rt nnrtl%4t ar(161): 
3, Meter Deem (61). 64 tev Waytarere 
Way. B ran 7. 2 [C Mlfflngton) Tort. £7.12. 
050. £3-22 052 Dual ft £7252 CSF; 
£7959. Trieait £4803*. 

4J75(Sm4f tlOyda Mtofa 1, PUSCOT. 
J A McCarthy (7-a Fav): a, BofaMnn (7-M: 
2 fOoneara Charges- (8-1). 10 ran X, DL(C 


Mariock) Tola: 052 052 050. £252 
Dual F: £850. Trio: £952 CSF: £230. 

4-3S (tea 4f IlOydo Ode 1. SOHO OP 
THBSWOttO, M A Flizgerald (i-S Fev): a, 
FT eti Suel ety pp-l): A faa ta r 161).aran 
10. 12 (J Old) ToW n.4tt £1 50. £352 Dual 
ftC7.40.C8ft£B51. 

SbOS(ten 1 lOyda RaOrle BAVCASTkR, 

J A MeCarmy (161); X ** «»*fa (7-4); 8, 
Recfcei Man 161). 611 tav Cadiadra) 
Bella- B ran 4. 1. (C Egerton) Tola: 0550; 
£2.72 0.12 0.72 Dual F: 0050. CSF; 
£3558. 

PLACaPCm £33.40. CMADPOTl £852 

HEREFORD 

230 (tan If HdhQr 1, MYOt, K O'Ryan 
(1-2 Fav); 3, M e.Oi e r—i P (4-1); 3, AobM 
Itafahlar (62). 10 ran IX. 2 (ft Bowen) 
Tow 0.62 052 £152 £150. Dual F: £252 
CSF: £293. fate Lsehiaaa. Stetar All . 
loo (sm » Heflek i, look m n« 
RBfa O B , C Ueweflyn (61 tav); X Utkan 
toy (161): X tew n e e ak e r (7-1); X 2* 
O— fa (61)17 ran 7. is, IS. (N Twtaton-O*- 
vlMi) ToW 12.9ft 052 £450. d-40, £252 
OuM F: GSB.B2 CSF: £3652 Trteata: £21052 
NR; Ray River . 

250 (ten ta Ch)i 1, SMOLENSK, Mr 8 
Sftonge 161): X I M a fc av l ted g e p 3-6 tav): 
2 Florid (7-4). 7 ran 13. 17. U Berra) Tow 
C3.4ft £252 £240. Dual R £232 CSF; £213. 
NR: Influence Pedlar. 


44)0 (ten 3f 110ydk1feda> 1.TARAH- 
■IDO, Mr A Fansnt (2-6 tavn 8. Mta> tort 
(U-1): x ■ to Mr (8-4) 4 ran 11. 12 (M 
Pipe) Tow £1.52 . Dual F: £262 CSF: £859. 
LSI (fata II HOW We 1, —CAP 
STCAMto. Mta H Irving (61)1 X Mrefaen 
lartr (4-8 tav); 8, HaBea Baentatar (1S-Q) 8 
ran 10, 2 (LaQy Connell) ToW e7.1ft Cl .70. 
050,0.70. Dual ft E3.72CSftE9.75. 

2DS (tee WllOyda Hdta* X FfaBDUl 
MOMKBV, Mm C Ford (261): X Oakaaem 
(61 n S, Bubal Dotty (7-2 tav). 14 ran 3X. 
12 (T Neednam) Tola: 03240; 0252 
£250. £230. Dual F: £54272 CSF: 08155. 
Trlcaat £83652 fate Greg’s ProHlea. 
MJUBBPOTe £210. 

QOAnpono^o. 

• Dotota Trigger suffered an Injury atiar 
frelUng In eignin in the Henry H States at 
Sandown ytetentey. a contest he won In 
both 1885 and 1892 “He Is not 100K 
sound,” revesled trainer Mam Johnston. T 
don’t know how serious It Is. Ws will know 
more In a coupia of dsya." 

• Co n neeflons of Cape VerdL win leave a 
decision on me flU/s intended Epsom tar- 
gst bb late bb poBStttod H was revetOed 
yesterday. The Godolptiln-Qwned 8lly Is 
etaared In the Vodafone Oaks, and the Anal 
supptementary stage for the Derby la on 
Saturday morning when the owners will 
iwe to pay £75500 to eraer. 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

REDCAR 771 781 

LEICESTER 772 782 

SANDOWN (E) 773 783 

HEXHAM (E) 774 784 

Aii. COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

qua cost 50p «n rat n ml ibex T0 ft* /Wjbh House. Loom EC2A 4PJ. 

/^Guardian Ointeracttve 







splendours of (lie La Manga 
Club Resort a Spanish mcHl- 


Oub Resort, a Spanish multi- 
sport leisure complex de- 
signed to raise spirits and 
lover handicaps. For seven of 
Glenn Hoddle's squad, so fer 
as France is concerned, it w£H 
be the last resort 

By the time England have 
played their two Hassan n In- 
ternational Cup mafrjhofl In 
Casablanca — against Mo-' 
rocco tomorrow and Belgium 
cm Friday — HockDe wl have 
more or Iras made up his 
mind about the players he in- 
tends to leave out as he 
reduces the numbers from 29 
to 22. 

The England coach will not 
announce his World Cup 
party until Monday but any- 
one who has not inade a case 
for inclusion by Friday eve- 
ning can start planning his 
summer holiday. 

At least 18 players either 
know or strongly suspect 
that, barring last-minute inju- 
ries, they will be going to the 
World Cup. These include 
Darren Anderton, whose 90 
minutes against Saudi Arabia 
on Saturday virtually assured 
the Tottenham man of a place 
in the squad, and Paul Gas- 
coigne, who will probably 
start tomorrow's game. 

Of those cm the fringe Ian 
Wright is the most likely to bd 
included, having convinced 
HoddLe of his sharpness after 
coming on for the last half- 
hour on Saturday. This win 
mean no place for Las Ferdi- 
nand. who became a sari&us 
candidate only when a knee 
injury ruled out tabfcie 
fbwier. . 

Hoddle gave a dtefo his 
thinking yesterday, bringing 
good news to all fhree/fltnfcsfl 


dud Paul luce (ankle). 

■ "But he’s going to have to 
be fit arid it’s the same with 
Darren and Wrights they're 
going to have to he 100 per. 
dentflt.” 

. Hoddle brought positive 
dews of Gascoigne's condi- 
tion. Last week he declared 
the Middlesbrough midfielder 
40 per cent match-fit but that 
had increased to "more than 
' to per cent" yesterday. 

- "He came on last week and 
pushed it on a bit," Hoddle 
-said. "Here in La Manga, and 
Morocco as well, we’ve got an 
ideal climate for working.” 

: Over the next few days the 
' most intense speculation win 
concern Fowler's Liverpool 
team-mate and confidant 
Steve Mctfomaman, whose 
prospects have receded with 
the return .of Anderton and 
recall of Paul Merson. 

McManaitian annoyed Hod- 
dle a yte&r.ago when, along 
with Fowler, he withdrew 
from -the sufcmer matches, in- 
cluding. the Tournoi de 
France. Despite being 
restored to the England squad 
he has remained in the back- 
ground, a somewhat secular 
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That winning filling; . . „ Colin Montgomerie accepts the plaudits as t he gallery and his bank balance both rise after a photo finish 


Montgomerie pips big play-off 


AXAtri 


David Davies at Wentworth sees theiScof s scrambled birdie 
at the last avert a four-man .shoot-oufc tor the PGA championship 


Hughes siet fair 
for Bolton M 


World Cup 
round-up 


A SK Colin Montgo- 
merie which par -five. - 
anywhere In the 
world, he would 
choose to play if he needed a 
birdie to win and he would 
unhesitatingly nominate the 
18th on the West course at 
Wentworth. The bole fits his 
game perfectly and in normal 
circumstances a four can be 
guaranteed. 

Yesterday, though. In the 
Volvo PGA Championship, 
circumstances were not all 
that normal. Montgomerie ar- 
rived at that very hole need- 
ing a birdie to prevent a four- 
way play-off involving 
himself,- Gary Orr, Ernie Els 
and Patrik Sjoiand — and the 
Scot has one of the worst sud- 
den-death records among the 
top players. 

Moreover, he needed that 
birdie to win the small mat t er 
of £200,000, unimportant. in it- 
self to a multi-millionaire but 
a huge factor in eventually 
retaining bis position as 
Europe's No. 1 golfer for a 


Ian Ross 


G IANLUCA VlALLTs de- 
construction of the 
Chelsea side he inher- 
ited from Ruud Gullit may 
get underway this week With- 
Mark Hughes’s departure ttf 
Bolton Wanderers. 

Although frie Wales striker 
was an important squad memh 
ber this last season, when 
Chelsea won the EuitopfefcA 
Cup Winners' Cup arid fine 
Coca-Cola Cup, ViaUi has aai# 
he will be allowed to leave. 

Hughes is seeking a dub 14 
the North-west and, with 
Everton no longer interested 


In a player who will be 
later this year and Manches; 
ter City unable to meet his ft, 
nanclal demands, a move to 
Bolton is highly probable. 

Despite the Lancashire 
dub's relegation from the 
Premiership their m anag er 
Colin Todd has been prom* 
ised money to overhaul hie 
squad. And by way of thanks 
for Hughes's service since his 
£1.5 million arrival frozft 
Manchester United in June 
1995, Chelsea are likely to 
give him a free transfer. 

Roberto D1 Matteo hats' 
dropped a hint that his daytf 
at Stamford Bridge might alsd 
be numbered, although he d^ 
nied meeting Sergio . Crag: 
noth, the president of his for- 
mer dub Lazio, who was iii 
the capital recently. *'■ 

"I never saw him there 
even though the dub Stitt 
have a big place in my heart," 
Di Matteo said. ‘Tm happy 
with things from an points erf 
view in London. I've started a 
business which I find stimu- 
lating and I’ve got an excel- 
lent rapport with the dub, foe 
team and the coach. 

"But if the chance came to 
return to Italy 2 certainly 
wouldn’t turn it down. It aQ 
depends on Chelsea rather 
than me. since I've got a cod- 
tract until June 2002. 

“But should Chelsea ever 
decide to put me on the trani- 


f for lifet I WOuld come back to 
Italy strdlgfrt away." 

Any one of three dubs 
could bring Roberto Baggio to 
the the Premiership next sea- 
son. Besides being a target for 
Arsehal and Derby the 31- 
year-dd; Bblogria striker is 
understood to have been of- 
fered to; E^arton last week, 

I although the Italy striker has 
yet to learn whether the 
1 Merseyside dub will rekindle 
an Interest- of 18 months’ 

I standing 

Baggio hi reported to have 
said: “I Am in love with Eng- 
land where the standard of 
football has always been so 
very high." 

Leeds United are clear 
fevourftes to sign Bolton’s un- 
settled < midfielder Alan 
Thompson, who is likely to 
join within 10 days for £215 mfl- 
Uon. Although other dubs, no- 
tably Aston Villa, Tottenham 
and Mkkfiesbrough. have ex- 
pressed interest, the former 
England Under-21 player Is be- 
lieved to be keen to move to 
EUandRoad. 

Karlheinz Riedle’s brief 
I spell at Liverpool could end 
soon with a return to Ger- 
, many. Hertha Berlin are 
ready to pay the Anfield dub 
, £800.000, half the sum Liver- 
i pool handed to Borussia Dort- 
; mund last summer. 

, Liverpool yesterday in- 
sisted they are making "de- 
termined” efforts to persuade 
FalrOt Berger to remain on 
Merseys&de rather than join 
the Italian dub Roma. 

; Blackburn Rovers have 
joined the Anfield club in try- 
ing to convince the Republic 
of Ireland defender Steve 
Staunton to leave Aston Villa 
on a free transfer under the 
Bosnian ruling. 

Milan yesterday gave Al- 
berto Zaccheroni, who last sea- 
son led tJdinese to third place 
in Serie A. a two-year deal as 
j coach in place of FabtoCapeJlo 
who was dismissed last week. 
Udiriese, to turn, have ap- 
pointed the Vicenza coach 
Francesco Gulddin. 


Scotland’s 
worry grows 
for sick 
Gallacher 


T HE afterglow of Scot- 
land *» V performance 



■ land's- performance 
against Cdfombia in New 
Jersey has been dhnfoed by 
Craig BroWh’s continuing 
concent over the condition 
Of his principal striker 
Kevin Gallacher, writes 
Patrick Ghhui. ■ 

Gallach&r, who foissed 
Saturday’s 2-2 dz'aw at 
Giants Stadium, is in doubt 
for Saturdays final game of 
the warm-*p tour against 
the United States In Wash- 
ington having lost five 
pounds in. four days after 
eating a suspect prawn 
sandwich. 

"There is no doubt it 
would disadvantage us be- 
fore the World Cup opener 
if he didn't get on the field 
at some stage,” said Brown. 
"He has juft* started eating 
lightly, although he still 
has difficulty in retaining 
the food and he hasn’t 
regained ahy weight yet.” 

With Rahgers* Gordon 
Durie having sustained 
hams trin g ■; damage in the 
first match* Brown could be 
forced to face the Ameri- 
cans withofct any of his rec- 
ognised fhSt-choice attack. 
It is a miftch he believes 
will be nude difficult than 
the one agbinst Colom b ia, 
the homi team having 
beaten Kuwait 2-0 in Port- 
land, OregOn, on Sunday to 
record thOir third succes- 
sive shut-oht. 

"I . think they will be 
more form idable than 
Colombia^* said Brown. 
“They’re compact and well 
practised and, of course, 
they ark improving. 
They’ve qualified for an- 
other World Cup finals and 
that means they deserve 
respect” 

Chile drOw 2-2 with Uru- 
guay in their last match be- 
fore France, Ivan Zamoran 
and Mardelo Salas each 
scoring in the first half be- 
fore Olivers brought Uru- 
guay bade, into it with a 
6ist-mintfte penalty and 
Zalayeta equalised with 
nine minutes remaining. 

Japan i&ed the man-to- 
man defence they have 
been polishing up for their 
first WoHd Cnp game 
against Argentina to hold 
the Czech Republic to 0-0 in 
Tokyo on Sunday. 

Jnergeri Klinsmann la 
back in Germany’s starting 
line-up for tomorrow's game 
against Finland. The coach 
Berti Vogts sold the former 
Tottenham forward had 
been “easily thebesf of his 
four strikers at a training 
camp in Helsinki. 

The Holland coach Gnus 
BQddink Has indicated he 
will- keep the Arsenal 
striker Dennis Bergkantp 
<nt the bench for the coun- 
try's three World Cup 
toru-up matches to ensure 
he fUfiy recovers from a 
hamstring Injury . 


sixth successive year. He also 
needed the birdie to boost his 
position in the world rank- 
ings and, finally, to win the 
event he rates the sixth moat 
important of his year, behind 
the four majors and the Play- 
ers' Championship in the 
United States. 

So, far from being the birdie 

pushover it often is, the 18th 
yesterday was almost Montgo- 
merie’s worst nightmare. The 
drive calls for a fade, and the 
Scot sliced it into rough so 
deep he had to take a wedge to 
hack it out. From there he i 
"bad ‘to get it lip and down 
from 105 yards, and he hit an- 
other wedg® to nine feet 
•• The putt, of course, then 
had to be holed and. , in his 
words, he "pushed it- Just a 
hair". But It caught enough of 
the batik rim- of the hole to 
drop in and a most unlikely 
birdie was achieved. 

It was Montgomerie's first 
win to the event and he was 
delighted, hot simply because 
he bad won but also because 


of the players he had beaten. 
'The most pleasing thing of 
the day,” he said, smiling, at 
the presentation ceremony, 
“is seeing Ernie Els sitting 
there as runner-up.” 

The Scot knows all about 
that second-best feeling. The 
South African has beaten him 
to a World Match Play Cham- 
pionship final over this 
course and also in two US 
Opens. "1 just hope that when 
we go to San Francisco in a 
couple of weeks," said Mont- 
gomerie of this year's US 
Open venue, “that the posi- 
tions will be repeated.” " 

Els, as he does, grinned gen- 
ially. He had his chances to 
win but.wasted a shot in un- 
typical fashion at the 13th. 
One of the great holers-outi he 
three-putted from 20 feet, 
missing the second from 2V4 
feet, to drop a vital shot He 
did hole from 18 feet at the 
17th to get back into conten- 
tion but his eagle putt for 14 
under at the last after a 
three-wood and seven-iron to 


15 feet, finished two inches to 
the left. 

When it was all over, Mont- 
gomerie admitted his playing 
of the 18th. and his drive in 
particular, was "awful". He 
said: “The way I play that 
hole suits me perfectly.. I 
should be able to fade a drive 
round that comer and get a 
birdie almost every time. In 
tact, standing on that tee, al- 
though 1 was level with three 
others, I felt ahead because I 
knew I could get a four.” 

And so he did. to deny Orr 
and Sjoiand the chance of the 
biggest wins of their careers 
and to keep Els on the back 
foot However. Montgomerie 
could not stop the South Afri- 
can returning to the top of the 
Volvo rankings, which, with 
£369,000, he leads by £61,000 
from Thomas Bjorn, with 
Jose Maria Olazabal third 
with £296,000. 

Olazabal rounded off his 
eight-under 280 with three 
successive birdies, which 
were important for his long- 
term ambition of finishing 
j top of the European Order of 
'Merit. But It was the manner 
in which the birdies were ob- 
tained that was more impor- 


tant to the Spaniard. Last 
I week, before the tournament 
started, he had the longest les- 
son of his life — it lasted a 
day and a naif. 

He spent half of Tuesday 
and all day Wednesday with 
John Jacobs trying to sort out 
his driving problems which 
had become acute. The old ad- 
age Is that you drive for show 
and putt for dough but, as Ben 
Hogan accurately observed, 
unless you drive well, yon 
never get the chance to putt 

Olazabal reached the stage 
where he could hit any type of 
drive he wanted — “it was 
fantastic." he said yesterday 
— but only on the practice 
ground. When he walked on 
to a golf course, particularly 
in the first three rounds, he 
could not bring himself to do 
what he knew was needed. 

Yesterday, though, he did. 
He missed only one fairway 
through wildness off the tee 
and his 67 was due reward for 
a great deal of concentrated 
effort More will be required 
before the US Open, because 
there is no point in even turn- 
ing up at the Olympic Club 
driving badly, so long and 
penal is the rough there. 
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Results 


Football 


71. Mam *77 N Faldo (GB) 72. 89. TO. 06. 
*7S F NoWlo (NZ» 68. 68. 73. 68. *7* N 
Price (Zlm) 71. a. 68. 71. SSI F ARem 
(SA) 60. 66. 72. 72; O HJwtBWft (Swe) 70. 
66. 73. 70. ssa C Write (Aua) 6& 72, 69. 
TO 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division Play-off 
Final 

Cfcw*o«ri}4 Si md e iltoi d fO) * 

Mendonca 23, 71. 103 Quinn 50, 73 

BuJus BS PNIIlpe 68 

77,739 Summertw 06 

lose 3-3 at BOtrnn; Chertton won 7-6 on 
pens] 

WORLD CUP IMMSf-UP HATCWBl 

* — CMie 2 Uruguay 2. Paf ltanrt . 
Oragoa United Stuns 2 Kuwait 0. 

Rugby League 

NATIONAL CONPBMNCH LCMUS 
Second DMrioni London Stitts 42 Oven- 
den 10 

nui TAOLX P W O L F A Pta 
F— Mmnui An 28 20 0 3569 271 40 

22 18 0 4 512 281 *6 

HoB Hooker* — 22 15 i 6 456 266 11 

Mn... 221* 1 7 521 286 *0 

HonMOtai..... 22 13 2 7 593 *22 SO 
New ■arewk* . 22 11 1 10 388 380 S3 
Ytxfc Aon ... 22 10 1 11 408 433 at 

Ovonden 22 0 0 14 484 622 18 

CraoflMMo 22 7 1 14 433 689 1* 

Powt wy Mr... 32 S 0 17 361 539 10 
Lcorinn Wtt - 22 4 0 10 -333 H83 8 
Dodwrlh 22 3 1 10 318 629 7 


Tennis 


Golf 

pan CHAMPIONSHIP (Wemwoftni nd 
000(00 IQB.'bo unless Stated r *74 C 
Montgomerie 70. 70. SS. 89. C7S P SfolreW 


(Swe) 72, 71. 86. 86: E Els (SA) 88. 69. 60. 
B8; G Orr 70. 68. 68. 66. 270 P Ltmard 
(Aus) 72. 06. 71 ,68c A COUVt 72. 66. 70. 66; 


T Mom (Den) 7a 69. 88. 6ft M HriUjwp 
(Swo) 88. 88. 68. 70, D Robertson 70. 68. 

67. 70. *77 P Mefilnloy 72. 69. 68. 68. *7B 
Q Brand Jor 71. 69. 72. 86: P Price Ti. 72. 

68. 87; P Harrington 70. 69. 68. TO: D OU- 
ford 70.89. 68. 71. C7BC Rpcct(tt)7T, 70. 
7a 68. 2BO S Looney (Awl GB. 73. 71. 67; 
J-M Olazabal (Sp) 72. 71. 7a 67: S Tor- 
ranca Ta 71. T1. 68; L Wastwood 71. 71. 68. 
09; J Van M V«We (F n 71, 71. 69. 69 SOS 
p-u Johansson (Swe) 70, 71, 7Z 68. R 
Kartsson (Swe) 71, 71. 71. 68; R Davis 
(AUS) 70.69, 88, 70: V PWtUpi 70. 73. 6& 
70: D Homir 58, 71, 7T, 71: W WOStwr ISA) 

73.88. 88,71. MFto*oH m) 7S.6B. 67. T1 .j 

Balloateraa (Sp) 72. 71. 65. 73. *ss D 
Clarke 71. 68. 75. 68: D Hospital tSp) tO. 

69. 74, 70; 8 Lanflar (Qor) 69. TO. 72. 71: J 
Cocarat (Art))’ 73, 69, 68, 72. *sa F Tv- 
naud (Fr) 73,69- 72. 69: R Waasria ISA) W. 
T1, 71. 70: M Jonzon Onb) 86. 70. 78. 78 . Cl 
Tumor (W) .TO 88. 70. 74. *04 T John- 
snno (Zhnl 06. 73. 73. 69: U MCNuffy Q3m| 
89, 72. 72. 71: P Senior (AM) n, 70. 69. 73: 
M Roe 71. 71. 60. 71 *05 D Edtund iSwe) 
T1, 71. 74. 68. P Baker 74, 60. 73. 6B: S 
Luna (Sol 7t, 71, 73, 70: C WNtaUnv (&A> 
69. 74. 72, 70-.T OoBtle (0*1 71. 71. 72. 7L 
M MaekM«le 8& 71. 74. 72: J Lomas 71, 
7i. 71. 7* R Claydon n. 72. to. tz. K 
Tomon (Japan) 70. 70. 72. 7a 48# A Siw- 
HrlM 71.70.74. TT. B Davis 87. 75. 72. 7S 
R Muntz (NoDt) 72. 71. 71. 72; M Jtirna 60. 
73, GO. 76. M7 S Stnivor (Oar) 73. 89, 78. 
70; l Waosnuo 73. TO 74. TO P Hri&jwn 


nwNCH OHH (Paris): fint nwa n h 

HodC asafa (9pl 1x8 Grtiajaan (Fr) 7-X 
0-1. 6-4: V Spade* (US) « D riertor (Can) 

5- 7. 5-2 (rat): J Has |5pJ M M Sell (U8) 
04). 6-4. S-a. 7-a J Coria (US) ta R 
fiwnberg (AM) 7-6, 6-4, 0-6, B-4: B UB- 
rank ICz) U W Black (Zlm) 5-1. 6-7. 3-2. 

6- 3; W Ferreira (SAJ M M Slrmar (Gar) 

7- 8. 6-4, 7-a ■ War— (Swe) bt B Kar- 
bactier (Gar) 6-2. 1-8. 6-3. 6-1: C Van 
Peru— (Bat) M M Craca (Gar) 6-1. 6-1. 

5- 1: S Draper (Aus) M T Nydatil (San) 

6- 3. 7-6, 8-3: P bnaz (Sp) bt J-B Portant 
(Fr) 7-6, 3-6. 6-3, 3-8, 4-1: ■ H B |W 
ala (Ana? bt O Grom (Go^ 6-1. 7-5. 6H. W 
Rhn (CM In) M B Steven (NZ) 7-5. 6-2. 3-6, 

8- 3; T WoedfarMao (Aus) bt K Kucara 
(Slovak) 1-8, (W. 8-4. 6-3: S S ara nd a n 
I Arm) MT Hemnen (08) 8-2 Irwty, P *mm- 
Maa (US) KT Martin (US) 6-4, 6-3, B-3; J 
KolppenhBd (Gar) bt C Costa (Spj 6-4. 
6-2, 6-4; F Mriiaaal (Br) MT Johansson 
ISwe) 6-4. 6-2. B-4: a maws (Fr) H J A 
Marin (C Rica) 8-3. 7-6. T-0; P W ei nS S a 
[Sp) bt w Sdtranx (AW) 8-2, 6-1. 8-2; A 
aMadkwad lit) di A Med«nde» (Ukr) 7-6. 
6-1. 0-6. 2-6, 6-1: R Pe fa Oa (Par) Dt M 
Qamm (Cc Rep) 6-2 (rat): T Ba n e t e l (San) 
bt D Pescariu (Rom) 7-6. B-4. 0-4; V Ka- 
TsMfcnv (Bus) bt M Navarre M 6-4. 4-6. 
8-1. 6-4; A Ceata (Sp) bt K Caruan (Don) 
6-3. 6-2. 6-2 IMC Aari b—r (Gar) M J 
Burfllo (Spj 6-7, 6-3. 6-2. 8-3. T D ali r 
lAut) bt J Bforkman (Swe) 8-3. 6-3 6-3. 

; F Sarin (Fr) bt J-^F Bsctwriot (Fr) 6-3. 
8-1. 6-2: • Mack (Zlm) bf A Clemert (Fr) 
6-4. 6-L 6-Z L Amokf (Afg) M V Sritfpihv 
M0 (It) 4-fi, 6-4, 8-1 . 8-k ■ AHarwc (Sp) M 
TubbUB (Aui) 5-7. 7-5, 6-7. 6-4. 6-S. 
Wan — M ll w A (Swlts) bt U Antonia 
Sanchez-Lorenzo (3p) 6-2. B-1; M SUM 
(Gar) bt V YoabWa (Japan) 6-1. 8-0: C 
RMdn (US) M L MCNeU (IS) WL 6-8. 6-4: 
K HndB l o l cm r a (d) bt E Baa (Sri 6-4. 3-8, 


(29 34 JiO 11): 4, Tampa Bar (22 26 458 
138); & Safflnwe (SS 27 .449 U) Central; 
1. Cleveland (W27. L21, Pct-563. GBOj: 2. 
Mlmeota (21 27 .<38 6); 3. Dot roll (IB 28 
.422 OQ: *. Chicago W3 (19 27 .413 71; 5. 
Kaneaa City (17 31 .354 10> Wosta 1. Tatas 
(W31. L17. PcLB48. GBO). 2. Anaheim (25 
23 521 6): 3. Seattle (22 27 >449 9X): 4. 
OaUand (20 28 .417 11). 

NATIONAL UUUXUSl RorWa 4 Ptttoburgn 
3: Atlanta 2 Chicago Cubs 1: Cincinnati i 
Colorado 3; Montroal 6 Ptdladelphla A. NY 
Mala 8 Milwaukee 3: SI Louis 6 San Fran- 
cisco 9 (In 17); Arizona 8 Los Angeles 5; 
Houston 5 San Dtego £ ttantflngai Eaeti 

1. Atlanta (W36. L14. P 0.750. Or. 2. NY 
Meta (26 20 £65 8): 3. Philadelphia (22 25 
.468 12)0: 4. Montreal (18 30 375 17). 5. 
Florida (1733 .340 19>. Centra* 1 Houston 
(W31, L16. Pci-639. GBO); 2. Chicago Cubs 
(2871 £71 3): 3. St Louis (25 23 521 5K): 4. 
Mhwtnikea (23 25 .470 710; 5. Pltteburgn (24 
27 .471 8); 6. Cincinnati 123 27 .400 OX) 
Waati 1, Son Oogo (W31. LIS, Pa.bTO. Di. 

2. Sen Francisco (38 22 560 3). 3. Lt» 
Angelas (24 SS .490 6X). 4, Cotorono in » 
.420 10); 6. Arizona (IS 34 JOG 15X) 


Sport in brief | Hockey 


4 


Cycling 


GIRO DrtTAUAi MMb stags (Foggto to 
v*ata I68iati): 1. G Megnussoii iSvrei 
Amors and Vita 3hr S5mln 43aec. 2. S Mar- 
ti nano (It) Saeco: 3. M Cipotllm (It) Saocc- 
4. Z Semen (pot) Mapel: 5. F Fontanelfi (Ui 
Mercatona Uno. 6. E Leant (K| Bnlian. 7. a 
t>0n Bondi (Bri) TVM: B. M Barton iH) 
Aries: 9. A Petaccni (it) Sctlgno. IQ. M 
Ptccoll (It) Bresdrist an same nmo. Laed- 
■og wad riaAga 1. A 2uelln ISwtz) 
FsoUna 43ltr 37mln 453 sc: 2. Barton at 
Ssac; 3, L Leblanc (Fr)Pola 50; 4. P Tankov 
(Rua) Maori 56: 5. P Sctvrideni (II) Saoco 
57; 6, U P smart (It) Mercatona Uno 1 Qt 7. 
N MIceH (It) RlSO SCOW 1.03; B. I Goth (II) 
Saaoo 1JS»: 8. D Friqa fit) Saoco at ia e 
Zrine (It) Breadalat 1.08. 

TOUR OF amTAMk faso Nd stage 
fdtashewl loVorti. W8ktn|. 1. SCaradv 
(Aus) Gan 4hr 6mm i4aee; 2, j Clay (GB) 


Brits; a L Auger (Fr) Bigmst Aubor 83: 4. D 
Berenowakl (US) US Poster Service alt 
same flma; 5. N Stephens (Aus) Festkta at 
Swe a C Walker (QB y Brito 13; 7. C 
Bberdnun /GB) Gan.- B. J Vaugltiam (US I 
US Postal Service both at 0. M Badutedt 
iSwe) Gan 18; ia C Dacruz (Fr) EUgmat 
Auber93 It. Lead h ig wad i atandtopm 

1, S O'Grady fAua) Gan Stir I7mln 38s oc. 

2, C Boeramen (GB) Qan at lasec. 3. 0 
BaroiumaU (Pol) US Postal Service 25. 4. 
G Hlncapl* (USI US Pastel Service 27; 5. N 
Stophem (Alia) FwUm 38. 6. C Newton 
(GB) Brito 53. 7, T Hamilton (US) US PosUW 
Service 55; 8. C Datnli (Fr) Bigmtu Auocr 
83 1 SO. S. M Sorensen IDsn) notional tonm 
IJtt ia 8 Bargee (Fr) Blgmet Aubor 33 
1.17. 


8-3; ■ Sadil (JapenV bt S PWl e wW (Fr) 
M, 7-6; V WDH mi (US) be TTaneecssra 
(Thai) 6-3. 8-1 : A O a hai ia (flare) M H 
■nous (Japan) 7-5. 6-1; T P amrn m (fris) M 
L Raymond (US) 6-g. 6-4; L A w dr— a (Fr) 
to M Al efondi* vew» fWm) MW* 
KaaandfcMS (Rua) H A-Mautoamo (FH 
6-2. 6-4; N Parity (Fr) bt O Barafaantdtl- 
kova (Bale) 6-3. 1-a 6-1; J H w eMe (Cz) 
Di A MUIdt (US) 7-5. 6-4; ll iPrett / Au4 M i 
G on o cnatag al (Arg) 8-0. 6-2; I* *— Wi 
matau (Japan) W L Namachava (d) 6-9, 
2-3. 7-5: A I m ew A wc va (la r) bf L NOUand 
(uat) 3-0. 6-3. 6-2: K at a u wiai u . e (Slo- 
vak) bt S KJeinova Id) «. 8-6: ■ <**■ 
hm (Noth) bt E Makattnre (Rua) B-1. VB. 
8-3: * award (ftritz) M N Taualtt (Fr) 

4- 6, T-fi. B-4; N tos s y n v * (Sank] bt R 
MoOulDan (Aim) 6-3. S-*! A tN toato t 
(USI M A CoelMMKrt (Fr) 7-5, 7-6: A Dw 
d—rtoBwal (Fr) bt O Utglna (Ukr) 
B-1, 5-7, 6-2; B B u hi rtoU (Aut) bt W 
PrtoW (Ger) 7-6, «-i: ■ tettoar (Gto) be fi 
Bergar (Fr) 6-0. 6-2: I ifajoB tCrol bt P 
Stoyanova (Bon 5-3. 6-1: K H ebaidci ra 
(SUvriO bl □ GMMkDWl (Cx) 8-4. 6-0; N 
Zearaea (Bala) « F LatM (A I*) 6-1. 7-6: 
B Lett (Fr) bt C Toffwa-V«|ara (Bp) 6-4, 
6-3. S PBackfca (Aut) bt I Splriaa (Rom) 
6-2, 6-4; A Oarri (Cz) « B Sehett (Aut) 

5- 7, 6-2. fr-Z • Jmj WHhe (Can) bt G 
Woteen (USJ5-0.0-8. i*-ia 


(Sere) TO TO 75. TO S Lyli69. 74. TO 72; E 
Romero (Arg) TO TO. TO 75. SHS C Van 
oer Velde (Natni 68, 75. 78 . » C warn 7i. 
68, 71. 77. aaa r Bums 70. 72. 74, to. *ao 


Hockey 


•DMA CUP (Utreew. Natli): Heal Oreagi 
■ to Auetralla 8 Mhlsytoa (t Spain 2 Pakistan 
1; England 6 Poland 2. fi anaai eei l. Aus- 
tralia (P3. PH7): 2. Spain (3-7); a. Pakistan 
(3-6); 4. En^oed P-3); B. Pound (3-1): 8. 
Mrioystap-i) 

W«w ia Orwre 1 Souttt Korea 3 England 
£ Araantlna z Now Zealand i I Argentina 
duality tor aamMinusi 


Motor Sport 


Athletics 


H Clark 70, 71 74, 71 293 O Borrego (So) 
71. 72. 74. 76- SES8 0 Tapping 69. 74. 78. 


71. 72. 74. 76. SB* 0 Taogtng 69. 74. 78. 

74; S RWiardaon 70. 73, T4. TO. 

pcla Colonial (Fort Worth. Taxes t: 

- “ i - Jl ” imteae etatad)- 

*88 T Watson 88, 88. 85 88. *87 J Furyfc 
88. 87. 86. 68- *•• J Human 67. 67. 88. 69. 
*70 H Frartr «, 67. 88. 71. *71 JCook 
68. 68, 89, 6R *7* J Gallagher Jr 69. 68. 
68. H:K Parry 88. 68. 69. 70 273 J Leon- 
art 70. 70. 67. 08. B Harmlnger TO 68. 88. 
SB. g74D Foramen 89. 87, 71. 67, SFlsaeh 
68. 68. 72. 68: C Parry (A W«R ®. t» 82 
a Andetty (Aua)«8. 69. «9. 88. *r»D From 
(SAjavalffi. 89: M Brttkv 7a 7a 68. 89; 
D Duval 06. TO 88. 71: G DetuMB 88. 68. 6a 


ALL-raRKAM MRAinwii »mr mm 
FnrMaa Read Haaa> Ptodk 1, A Pear* 

eon (Lonneroodl IBndn 13606 2. D Bur* 
roan (BirchtleW) 10.17; 3, A Pttoaey 
(Bromsgrowl 19J0; *. c Rowertaon (SHao- 
ptoaton) 193i: 5, J Motel (Bramagrovs) 
1936; 6, K Paoesae (Betgrevc) 1938 


Baseball 


MUOKAN UUOUk Sboton * tff Ven- 
kaaa 14; Cleveland 0 Toronto 5; CNeago 
wfl 4 Detroit a TeMf 3 Kaneaa City 8; 
Oakland 1 Bitomera 2; Anamam 1 Mjniw- 
eota 9; Seenzie 3 Tampa Bay i. Shatom 
■mi i, W Yarttaas («, LtO. Pct767, 
080): 2. Boston (28 18 417 6); 3.Ta«MB 


■RfntH TOtUOHQ CAP C**H|F lOullon 
Pk. CireaMro). Hoa nd #1 1, A Mang fSwKz) 
Denarii Laguna; Z R Rydril (Swe) Volvo 
340: 3. D Laalre (GB) Niaaan Prtmara; 4. j 
Maw (GB) Renault Laguna: 6. A Raid (GBl 
Ntasen Rrmrero; a Q Marble rill (it) Volvo 
Sea 7. J CM lend (GB) Veiuhell Vcctre. 8. 
W Hay (QB) Ford Mondeo: 9. J BlntdlKo 
(GO) Audi A4, 10, Y Muller (Fr) Audi A4. 
Hoand 10. 1. Plato; 2. Rydril, 3. Reid; 4. 
Menu: 5. j Thompaon (OB) Honda Accord; 
6, del and: 7. Hoy; & BlMMBfo; 9, Morel. 
deU; IQ. Mirier. Ogatoaekb aland , 
togai I b trna 1. Rydril ItSpo: 2. Menu 
86, 3. Plato 82. 4. Tnompaon 76 5. QtHana 
66;8.RaHJ62:7. Lo3do51.8.Hoy32;9^ D 
Warwick (GB) Vauvtiall. MorbWalh 23. 
Henafaniiaaiet 1, Renault 117pt* z 
VWvo toft 3. Mean. 98, 4. Hondo 8i. C. 
Vauahell 79; a Awn 51: 7. Ford 4ft 8. Pen- 

r B»43.Tiw«m 1. Williams Renault Bapts. 
Ntesan Racing S3: 3. Volvo Sport 52. 


Basketball 

Karl Malone, with 32 points 
and u rebounds, fired Utah 
Jazz into the National Basket- 
ball Association finals for the 
second successive year as 
they completed a 4-0 sweep of 
the Los Angeles Lakers in the 
Western Conference. Utah 
wiii play either the defending 
champions Chicago Bulls or 
the Indiana Pacers, with the 
Bulls having led the Eastern 
Conference finals 2-1 before 
game four overnight. 

Motor Racing 

The Renault drivers Alain 
Menu and Jason Plato won 
the ninth and loth rounds of 
tho British Touring Car 
Championship at Oulton Park 
yesterday, the reigning 
champion Menu dominating 
the sprint race and looking 
to clinch the double before 
ftiu] Radisich. returning to 
the track after a penalty 
forced Menu wide and 
aliowed his team-mate Plato 
to pip the Volvo driver Rick. 

I ard Rydell in a narrow finish. 

Sailing 

Andy and Ian Budgen earned 
Britain automatic qualifica- 
tion for the Sydney 2000 

Olympics with a second-place 
finish in the 49er World 

fn^?i 0ns ^ ip ™ ^drrf. los 

mg o the reigning champio4 
■ h \ T . rie l w °l.vmpif: dS 

SSiGto. AU5traUa - ^ 

Cricket 

g^-assr^, 

1 

nounced bis retiremon? r *"■ 

all compentlwTrS r S“ 
W-yeaMld play/u ™ 
matches, the last in im X 

mg 3.631 runs alS.^ 2 ’ 

®ce Hockey 

Dallas Stars will nwwi , 
a better oOenslve Sn^f ve 
game two Of their ^ w 

semi-final aSSi Cu » 

Ending cSSpioni b ftL d 9* 

Red Wings in ?££ 

SSWSfiSK 1 * 


England hit 
Poles for live 


-f teo m 


Pat Rowley In Utrecht 


E NGLAND’S bad run at the 
World Cud IRM hmlran 


Ml 


<U LUC 

World Cup was broken 
last night when the men’s 
team beat struggling Poland 
5-2. The result may be too late 
to resurrect a semi-final place 
but there is a chance of a too- 
six finish. 

England lived dangerously 
in the first half. Poland, who 
offered physical more than 
technical opposition, were 
allowed .too many openings 
and took the lead from a cor- 
ne , r soal by Zbigniew Juszc- 
zak. England came back to 
2-1 by the interval when 
Ben Sharpe s shot allowed J a - 

riLif*? fcP-fo and Russell 
Garcia converted a comer. 

Later three successive cor- 
ners were converted, bv the- 
PUsher-out Jon Wyatt, Mark 
^am and Calum Giles before 
Poland scored a second, also 
feom a corner. 

th£ff? ld,s '? omen had their 
Jford successive defeat going 

OJvmnT 2 to ., South Korea, the 
Olympic silver medallists. 

JtopN or repeating fheirflret 

victory over ihn ^ 




r,. 

.. -‘.Mi. . 

Tv-iiyi 

"J* ■■Sit':: 


"387 ■ f 

;l * •» t * : 


vjrtory over the 

iast November 

Kn^»l ° n dis PeUdd::: The 
Noreans moved deceptively 
passed with great accuracy 

En^n always 

darted wjdl and 
forthe fourth time soared the 

Kk8ty BOwdeil ' s 
Thei ^ the Koreans 
smoothly boxy, a 3-i 
g0ais borSofbeauti- 
Enn^S tae ' Wynng^* Kim, 

» Lee HiH'M yS 

S toS5,S rOTided tibe 

might had 

minute?* ^nghtiasSW 53' 

htina’s wo^^ were 

finals ^ 

tiearlv ^8 «a*n are 
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Rugby League 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


T HE Wigan chief execu- 
tive Phil Clarke was 
awoken at 4am yesterday 
by Wendell Sailor’s' manflgp r 
with the news he had secretly 
feared: the Australian inter- 
national winger would not be 
at Central Park next season. 

Wigan announced Sailor's 
signing last December but the 
player had not secured a 
release from the Brisbane 
Broncos. Sailor returned to 
Queensland to embark on 
legal action to escape the 
remaining two years of his 
Broncos contract but yester- 
day in Brisbane called a press 
conference to announce his 
change of heart. 

‘7 allowed myself to be con- 
vinced that money was the 
benchmark of success,** said 
Sailor, who would have be- 
come the world’s best-paid 
player under the Wigan deaL 
"Now I realise that self-justifi- 
cation and integrity are Car 
more important." 

Sailor's partner Tara is due 
to have a baby in August and 
does not want to leave 
Queensland. The player is 
reluctant to give up repre- 
senting Australia and 
Queensland, whom he helped 
to an epic 24-23 victory in this 
year's first State of Origin 
game on Friday. 

Mike Nolan, the Wigan 
chairman, responded: “We’re 
disappointed but not entirely 
surprised. Over the last few 
months we’ve been looking at 
other top-class Australians. 
Even with Wendell in the 
landing net we’ve still been 
fishing and now we will firm 
up those inquiries.’’ 

Paul Sculthorpe, whom 
Saints feared had suffered a 
broken sternum in Sunday's 
defeat at Halifax, hopes X- 
rays today will clear him to 
face the Super League leaders 
Leeds next week. 

London Broncos fear that 
Martin Offiah will be out for 
at least four weeks with an 
ankle injury sustained in the 
win over Salford. 


Super League 

Hull 28 Warrington 32 

Roper reaps 
reward in 
final minute 

An dy Wilson 

wpiiiS just was not David 
I Lloyd's day. As if watching 
his British Davis Cup tennis 
players flop in France was not 
bad enough, Lloyd learned that 
bis Hun team had lost their 
fifth consecutive Super League 
match to a try from the stand- 
ee Jonathan Roper that took 
Warrington ahead for the first 
time 49 seconds from the end. 

Hun held a deserved 16-12 
lead at half-time. First Logan 
Campbell stepped through 
some shoddy tackles hut that 
was quickly cancelled out as 
Warrington’s full-back Lee 
Penny combined with Roper, 
the first of many important 
contributions from the Cum- 
brian youngster who is mak- 
ing s uch a success of his 
switch from a centre role. 

That was the story of the 
match, with plenty of inci- 
dents, action and tries, even if 
neither coach could be happy 
with the number of missed 
tarMas and handling errors. 

Steve Prescott pounced an a 
rare Roper error and kicked 
ahead twice far Hall’s second 
try. although bow the video 
referee could rule that he 
grounded the ball rather than 
Warrington’s Lee Briers 
remained a mystery even after 
several replays. 

Steve McCurrie then pro- 
duced a splendid pass for 
Danny Farrar to equalise 
a gain but just before half-time 
a bad mistake by Penny gifted 
Hull the position from which 
pfli seru, th eir Fi jian winger 
powered over from dose in. 

Hull extended their lead to 
10 points when Gary Lester 
nipped cleverly through far- 
ther weak defending. But their 
advantage did not last Long as 
penny waltzed around his op- 
posite number Prescott 
straight from a scrum. 

Poor discipline from. Hull's 



AXA League: Somerset v Surrey 


Caddick exploits Surrey torment 


Davki Foot at Taunton 


W HAT is it about 
Surrey these days? 
They are joint top 
of the champion- 
ship, laden with relatively 
famous names and are a long- 
range tip for the pennant 
Yet they also prop up the 
Axa League, still bereft dr suc- 
cess or much evidence of tro- 


phy fibre. The perplexing 
trend of this dichotomy per- 
sisted here in the West 
Country yesterday, when 
they lost by seven wickets 
with 10.1 overs remaining. 

One assumes they could not 
wait to take to the clogged mo- 
torways and head hack to 
town; on Sunday they had 
been roundly beaten by the 
hitherto struggling Somerset, 
by 165 runs. 


Yesterday Surrey bad 
Adam Hollioake and Alistair 
Brown back from England 
onetiay duty, though not Alec 
Stewart, but they never 
looked remotely like recover- 
ing from a threadbare batting 
performance on a lively seam- 
ing track. 

Their first six wickets had 
gone for 47. Ian Ward, 45 not 
out, was in effect their sole 
survivor but Ian Salisbury 


(33) supported him breezily, a 
late and timely necessity. 

Brown disappeared to a 
sharp stretching catch at 
backward point and there was 
nothing much for the Hhl- 
lioake boys to cherish. 

Adam was caught at 
square-leg as he rather casu- 
ally picked the ball off his 
toes. Ben should have gone al- 
most at once, in the same 
area, though In no time he 


Irani too hot for Lancashire all round 


R onnie irani pro- 
duced a competition- 
best four for 32 and 
hit an unbeaten 95 to send 
his former county Lanca- 
shire to their first AXA 
League defeat of the season 
at Chelmsford yesterday. 

The 26-year-old all- 
rounder struck a six and 
seven fours, the last of 
which sealed a three- wicket 
victory for Essex, after the 
former England captain 
Mike Atherton had proved 
the foundation of Lanca- 
shire's 188 for eight with a 
measured 70 from 103 balls. 

At Bing’s School the first 
hat-trick erf Mike Smith’s 
career and second of the 


Scoreboard 


AXA League 


i Essex won By three wtafcote. 


M a Aft anon b Holt TO 

A Hinton e S G Law b Cot&lns IT 

" J P Crwwtoy to D R Law — — 83 

N H FstTbrctMT d Irani 88 

G □ Lloyd e S G Laura non a 

tWKMogut) Irani « 

I D Austin c Grayson 6 Irani 3 

Q Yatos not out « 

0 Citappta b Irani * 

Extras (iOS. wll} 14 

Tomi (tor 0,40 overs) *•* 

MofwfolMt»33.77 l 137. 147. VU. 174. 
164. tas. 

DM not ban PJ Marti n. R J Groan. 
■Mhp IkMt 8-0-40-2: Cousins 
5-1-28-1: Irani 8-0-33-4; DR Law 

3-0-48-1; Grayson B-O-43-O. 


D DJRoHnsonc Hear b Martin 1 

■SG Law b Austin « 

S O Patare few b Austin 9 

R C Irani not out #* 

A P Grayson b Oman IS 

D R Law c P al rbrother b Oiapplo i« 

G H HKpiBf C FmlrtjrottW b Fllntofl — 10 

Tfl j Rodins b Chappie • 

OG Wilson not out — * 

Extras [b4.to4.wl1.nb21 _ 81 

Total par 7. 3&1 overs)- 1BO 

ha ttah W 3.8.31.83, TT1, 172. 188. 
DM wot ten M C lion. □ U Comma. 
IbsMi Martin 8-0-31-1: Austin 
8-2-2B-& Oman 8-0-43-1; Chappie 
7.1-0-40-3; Yates 4-0-33-0; PBntofl 
1-0-0-1. 

UhqpiraM J Lloyds and R A White. 


Gloucester Festival, 
following Craig White last 
Thursday, was not enough 
to prevent Yorkshire from 
maintaining their position 
at the top of the table with a 
nine-run victory. 

The Yorkshire-born 
Smith removed Bradley 
Parker, who had struck 
three sixes in a qulckflre 
40, Gavin Hamilton and 
Ryan Si debottom with the 
first three deliveries of the 
final over, which ended 
with Yorkshire on 215 fin- 
nine. The captain Mark Al- 
leyne led Gloucestershire’s 
reply with a sparkling 88 
but Yorkshire achieved 
their fifth win in six 


i Yorkshire won nlna runs. 


I M P Vaughan c Windows b Ball 40 

C WNto e ft b AHpyno 3* 

-DByaac Smith bAUoyna IS 

0 S Lehmann c Bah b Hancock 40 

AiteGraft IbwbBaJi ii 

B Pother c Sub b Smith 40 

tR J Biskay e Boll D Smlft IX 

G M HnmfltDn c ADeyne b Smith .. S 

R 0 8tea>p not out ___ — — O 

RJHdobtMom tow b Smith O 

P U Hutcnisofl not out 1 

Extras (168. w4.nM) 1* 

Total (ter a. 40 overs) 91B 

M of wfekstti ea 87, 11B, 149. 151, 1B0, 
314. 314. 2M. 

■ Bwfe w Lawts 7-0-68-0; Smith 
8-0-39-4; Averts 6-0-28-0; Alleyno 
8-0-39-2: Ball 8-0-31-8: Hancock 

4-0-25-1. 



Total (SUS overs). — — 908 

9M»ofw*sfe—12.1B. 68.106,113. IBS. 

17a, 191, an. 

■wrttorn SKJoboaom 3-0-2B-3; HutoWson 
75-0-34-4; Hamilton 8-0- 40-1; WNitta 
8-0-34-0: Stomp 8-0-83-5. 

UnmlrastR Palmer and APT WhBohsad. 


matches off the second-last 
ball of the final over. 

Leicestershire’s all- 
rounder John Dakin took a 
career-best four for 14 to 
crush Hampshire by 117 
runs at Grace Road despite 
tbe home side having 
slumped to 15 for three 
after being sent in to bat 
Paul Nixon smashed 60 
from 52 balls with six fours 
and a six as Leicester- 
shire's lower order added 
68 runs off the final seven 
overs. Hampshire were 
bowled out for a meagre 88. 

Nottinghamshire’s new 
overseas signing Paul 
Strang took six wickets as 
the holders Warwickshire 


Leicastarahlra won by 117 


*P V Simmons c Keeeh b Hartley 

VJ Walla run out 

8 F Smith c Maaearenhaa b Hartley 

D L Maddy 0 Hanley 

A Habib Ibwb Jamas 

fP A Nixon not out 

J M Dakin b McLean — 

D I Slovana runout 

□ wniamaon c Aymaa b McLean ... 

J Ormond not oul — — — 

Extras (hi. I bB. WB. nD6) 

Total (ferB. 40 OV8f8> S 

Pa* of vrtukBtM 7, 19. 16. 80. 101, 128, 
188,200. 

DUmHWiMT Brtmson. 

Bowfew Connor 8-0-45-ft Hartley 
8-0-37-3; Janwa 841-23-1: McLean 
8-0-61-2; Udal 4-0-19-0: Mascaranfisa 
4-0-2S-0. 


GW White c Maddy o Ormond 

tA N Aymea c Mxon Q DoMn _____ 

*R A Smith b DoHn 

ADMascaraithaacNUonbDaldn __ 

M KeechcNbtonb Dakin .... - 

PR Whitaker e Maddy b Weils — 

S D Udal c Habib h Wefts 1 

K D Jamaa not out __________ 9 

PJ Hartley b Walla . 

NAM McLean c Nixon b Wdia 

C A Connor PBrtmaon — 

Extras fbl. JU2. w4, nblO) 1' 

Total (90S overs). — B 

fM of wfekwtai 3. 11 , 21. 34, 35. 4& 58. 
68,68. 

apwt Mn Ormond 8-1-36-1; Daldn 
8-3-14-4; Wblto 8-0-24-4; Brtmaon 
33-0-21-1. 

Ilaaplren H D Bird and JH Harr*. 


tumbled to their first defeat 
of the campaign at Edgbas- 
ton. After taking only two 
wickets in five previous 
matches, the 'Zimbabwean 
leg-spinner took six in 15 
balls as the home side had 
no choice but to hit and 
hope after a two-hour stop- 
page for rain reduced the 
match to 24 overs a side. 

Tony Cottey, Glamor- 
gan’s acting captain, ham- 
mered an unbeaten 77 from 
41 balls, including 11 fours, 
as the visitors reached 
their revised target of 174 
In 24 overs with three deliv- 
eries to spare. It was Gla- 
morgan’s first win in the 
competition in 14 matches. 


i DeiOysNre won by six wlcketa. 


K Greenfield D Dean — — 3 

K Nowell c 6 b Robert* 4* 

M NOwoU b Doan S 

•M G Bavin b Doan O 

J R Carpenter c Krf Jcfeon b Roberts _ *0 

M T E Pataca Kw b Barnett OB 

A D Edwards c Krlldiafl b Dean a 

tS Humphries c Slater b Barnett 9 

J □ Lowry rur out 1 

R J Ktrtley nen out IB 

M A Robinson c Coasar b DaPrahas - 3 

Extra* (M. fee. wS, HU2) 12 

Total (383 overs) 148 

Pa* <4 w4oliatai7.il, 11, 68. 96, 118. 110, 
120. (32. 

B oafep DeFrehaa 83-0-22-1; Dean 
8-1-86-4; Aldred 8-0-38-0: Cortt S-O-13-ffi 
Roberta B-0-20-2 Barnett 8-0-23-2. 


UxfartdVM Middlesex won by aavan 
wiefcas. 


i Kant won by loo runs. 


Glamorgan won 


ISJUSO. r* — — 

Warringon to get back oo level 
wmn Hepi was placed cm 
report for a high tackle and 
gave away a penalty from 
which Briers' intelligent cross- 
kick found Chris Rudd in 
space on the right wing. 

Hull regained the lead when 
Seru scored bis second try but 
Warrington returned for Marie 
Forster to go ewer cm the right. 
with a cool conversion from 
Briers bringing the scores 
level Roper then powered over 

from tbe last fday of the game. 
Item praseott; Seru, Hunts, HtHlea, 
Balldsfl; Carnot*. Lester. Cravan, HepL 
Okea ana. Booth. Schultx, Busby. 
SakrtltaMi: Smith. .Stepnanaon, 
LMmani. Nolan. 

W *i h iauu Panny. Rudd. Eager. Koite- 
Lovw. Forsi*^ Roper, arterar Chambers, 
Farrar Nulliy, McCurrie, Tuulft. 

afaaMMaai FawoetL.Doylo. 




T R Ward c Delay b Wood — 
R W T Key e KMaen b Bern . 
CL Hooper run out 

APMMtsbFbaiar 

MAEamatn not out 

GR Cowdrey not out — — . 
Extras (b2, Ib6. wl4. nl>4) — 

Total (tor 4. 40 





M BlJiyac Cottey bCoekar — 

RJ Warren e&bCoakar 

a LPenbanhyc Shaw b Parkin . 
*KM Curran e P owad b Parktn - 

O J G Sataa b Wabdn 

DJCapelc Straw bwafldn _ — 

Tc Walton c Craft bWaBdn 

JN Snaps not out — . 

tO Ripley not oU 

Extra (06. ft>3, 


by sv« wamnc m iaM 

N V Kmght c RoMnson b aeu* 
N M K Smith c Read b Pranka . 

— 20 D L Hamp b Strang 

— 22 -Be Lara few bToeay 

_ O DPOsdar at Read b Strang _. 
.... 8 D R Brawn c Frank* b Strang . 

IS A FGHaacAfcftarb Strang _ 

— 1 G Welch at Road b Strang — 

_ 20 G C Small D Strang 

TT IT Frost not out 

... 27 ,E S H Gkldlns not out — 

_ fa Extras w3> 




jLLanger few b Newport .. 1 

TO C Nash e Rhode* b Newport ; 4 

0 A Shah not out — — — — *1 

jCPaotaybShartyar— — — — is 

•MHRampnunaatPotout - 29 

Extra* («j 2, nbSt — f2 


j Gxma (lbs. wi. nb6) 


Tow [Tor3.aLSovera) — — — 1*® 

Pal of winketar 0, Sr 6?. .. 

HU sot taab P N Weekes. k P Dutch, a G J 
Fraser. J P Hewitt. I N aiBnehelt A R C 

loraliira Newport 4-0-17-2: Haynea 
6-0-16-0: Moody 5-tMO-ft Shertyar 

5-0-B&-1 : WtoBWorth fiMWMH lampnt 
fl~0. 

Dexpfeeac T E Joety ffW M J Harris. 


Total 1333 overa) _________ — ■■ l 

MNblntife ttZMS, gt.es, m 

t55.158.20S. 

I n wBag a Headley 7-0-38-4; Iggieadm 
8-0-48-j; PRUHps 6-0-&-1: Pltxrtna 
tL3-frJ7-3: Eamarn 5-0-22-0; Hooper 

6-0-29-1, 

UtrarinaaiDJ Constant and JFSiaete. 


Total (lor 7, 40 ov are] — 229 Total (lor fl. 34 ov«)__..____-.__.101 

P92 e4wtefcarm46.46.B7. 96. 96. 88. 176. WMI of ra iMlai 6. 23.38.63.74.74.85. 

Md not Iratt G P Swam. F A Roaa. 8fl - 9S ’ _ _____ 

Mta Partdn S-O-37-2; Butcher SS?!WWI-1- 

4-0-30-0; Co#karB-0-26-2;Wstkln ' 

fl-v2B^Cro«8-0-fl6-<l;OWe4-o-«HI. s*ranp4-o-a2-KDowman3-o-au-«. 


SPjameeb anape-- 

H D B Crolt c Curtan b Penberthy 

A OaMcLnyeb Curran .. . _ 1 

-PA Coney nor out » 

MJPWNUlc Warren bSnapa — 

OP Butcher b Cwran 

TA D Shaw not out — — — — * 

Extra* OK, vM) _1 

Total (tor 5.233 oreral— — 17 

M of ratahatM 4. 62. SB. 78. 07. 

Did not ba*t A W Evans, S L WWWn. 0 A 

Ceaker.OT Partdn. 

■oarifeo: Row 5-0-36-0: Panbarthy 
6-0-27-1; Cunan 5-0-S6-2: Snaps 
WJ-35-2; Capal a-O-BW)! Swann 
1 >0-16-0. 

UapHc NO Cotriey vaBIMtOBBOr. 


M PDowmano Brown b Brawn—. — a 

RT Robinson bflkWna _____ 

*P Johnson cLarabOiiaa 4 

G F Artftor notout 1 

N A Gin not out _______ 

Extras (Ib4.w4.nhq J 

Total (lor 3 . 223ov pra ) __ — 19 

Paa nf wtuteatm 13 . «. 90 . 

OU nut beat CM Toney, tc MW Read. P 
A Strang. P J Franks. K P Evans. R T 

Bates. 

BwAw QlrMna 6 - 0 - 10 - 1 ; Smith 
5 - 0 - 23 - 0 ; Welch 5 - 0 - 17 - 0 ; Small 
1 - 0 - 10 - 0 ; Brown *> 0 - 33 - 1 ; Gllea 
4 - 0 - 17 - 1 . 

UMdresi 0 1 Burgesa and A A Jooes, 


p a mmm 




Swimming 


Second test 
spells end 
for Smith 


Duncan Ma cfc a i y 

ICHELLE SMITH, 
Ireland's triple 
Olympic champion, 
has almost cer- 
tainly swum her last rare alter 
it was confirmed yesterday 
that her back-up drug sample 
showed the same signs of tam- 
pering as her first. 

In a statement from Fina's 
headquarters in Lausanne the 
world governing body said a 
second examination of a 
urine sample from Smith 
tested last Thursday in the In- 
ternational Olympic Commit- 
tee-accredited laboratory in 
Barcelona confirmed suspi- 
cions of manipulation. 

Tbe sample contained a po- 
tentially lethal dose of alco- 
hol, confirmed by Fina as 
whiskey. Manipulating a 
urine sample is regarded as 
being just as serious an of- 
fence as providing a positive 
test The case will be forward- 
ed to Fina's Doping PaneL 
Smi th has 28 days to decide 
whether she wants a personal 
hearing. Under Fina rules she 
could be suspended for life. 
Even if she is banned for only 
four years, when the suspen- 
sion ends In 2002 Smith, at 32. 
would be too old to resume 
her career. 


Smith was at the cen tre of 
drug allegations at the Atlanta 
Olympics two years ago. when 
rivals cast doubts over her 
phenomenal improvement, 
pointing out that She came 
from a country which does not 
have an Olympic-size pool. 

Smith underwent an out-of- 
competition test on January 
10 at Kells, County Kilkenny. 
The urine specimen was di- 
vided into A- and B-samples 
and sealed in separate con- 
tainers. She has denied tam- 
pering and said any manipu- 
lation must have taken place 
after it was out of her sight. 
However, A1 and Kay Guy, 
the team who visited Smith at 
her home, reported their sus- 
picions to Fina at the time. 

The result will have come 
as no surprise to her legal ad- 
visers, who expected the 
second sample analysis to 
confirm evidence of tamper- 
ing “But she is more deter- 
mined than ever to fight any 
charges.” Peter Lennon, her 
lawyer, said last night 

If Fina impose a ban. Smith 
is prepared to take her case to 
the IOC's Court of Arbitration 
for Sport If that fails, she 
may have to head down the 
same road as the former 
double world sprint cham- 
pion Katrin Krabbe, who 
resorted to the civil courts. 


Rising to the rescue . . . Surrey’s Ian. Salisbury, who made 33, gets on to Us toes to turn a ball to leg, watched by Rob Turner photograph; marc hill 


Cycling 


had injudiciously kept his bat 
aloft and Marcus Tresco thick 
bowled him. 

If Surrey batted In a 
strangely tormented fashion, 
not mana ging to complete 40 
overs, tbe Somerset bowlers 
exploited the pitch with im- 
pressive relish. Andy Caddick 
took two wickets and de- 
served two more, whacking 
the ball down hard as if his 
immediate Test future de- 
pended on it : 

Steffan Jones, another sea- 
son's rugby out of the way, 
was the most productive with 
three for 16. Surrey’s fragile 
total of 127 would have been 
even fewer if three catches 
had not been put down. Sig- 
nificantly Somerset did not 
need Mushtaq Ahmed with 
his spinners. 

Even if Mike Bums was out 
in the first over and Graham 
Rose was run out at tbe 
bowler's end — bat off the 
ground as Martin Bicknell 
spotted Us lack of Judgment 
— Somerset cantered home 
with time to spare. 

Mark Lathwell batted beau- 
tifully with a dozen fours in 
his 64 not out Piran Holloway 
(28) provided the early stabil- 
ity and Peter Bowler (20 not 
out) lambasted his way back 
to form with a six and some 
other lusty, if uncharacteris- 
tic, belts. 


TfeMiliuiii Smwm won by aaven vriduM. 
SURREY 

M A Butcher c Troacoftk3c b Caddick 4 

AD Brawn c Parsons b Rosa 13 

J D Ratctlfle Ibw b Trascottuck 4 

N StraMd D Caddick . — 2 

‘AJHoUoakac Bums b Rosa 2 

I J Wknt not out 48 

B C holUoak* b Trescaftick — 1 

tJN Batty few b Jones a 

U P Bldarafl c LattiwoU o Pareons — 1 

ID KSafisbury cLstfimlf b Jonas — S3 

J E Ben]aflife b Jonas 6 

Extras |fe5. »W) T 

Total I3&.1 even) 12T 

Mb 14. 22. as. 2B. 46. 47. 78. 79, 121. 
Bnrafcmi Caddick 8-1-21-2; Rose 
8-0-25-2; TrtscotNck 7-2-14-2 Parsons 
8-2-46-1; Jonas 7 1-3-16-3. 


Board man gives 
the game away 


WMHam Fo t he r lag ham 

I N the run-up to the Pruden- 
tial Tour of Britain Chris 
Boardman bad not hidden 
his w illing ness to sacrifice his 
chances for his team-mates at 
Gan. and he worked tirelessly 
yesterday to give the stage vic- 
tory at York and the race lead- 
er’s red jersey to the Austra- 
lian Stuart O'Grady. 

The Gan pair were among 
eight riders who broke dear 
over a quartet of vicious 
climbs on the North York- 
shire moors, including the 
one-in-three ascent of Rose- 
dale Chimney. Realising that 
George Hincapie, who started 
the day second overall, had 
been left behind, Boardman 
and O'Grady took it upon 
themselves to drive the group 
to the finish notwithstanding 
the presence of two of the 
American's team-mates in the 
VS Postal Service squad who 
bad no reason to assist them. 

“We had to commit our- 
selves, because we had got rid 
of several of the US Postal 
riders,” said O'Grady after- 
wards. "With 15 kilometres to 
go Chris said he was going to 
give it everything for me and 
I had to make sure I won." 


Boardman was tailed off 
two miles Cram the line and 
finished 13 seconds behind 
O’Grady, who relieved him of 
the leader’s jersey by the 
same margin. “It was a race 
against the US Postal men, 
two of us and four of them. It 
was a sad decision to make, 
because I knew I would lose 
the jersey, but someone had 
to sacrifice themselves." 

In tbe finish straight. 
O’Grady was ridden into the 
crowd control barriers by the 
home rider Jon Clay, who felt 
his strength fading as the Aus- 
tralian came past 'It was a hit 
nasty." said O'Grady. "Stuff 
like that can ruin your season. 
It was a desperate move." 

A product of tbe Australian 
Institute of Sport the 24-year- 
old from Adelaide comes from 
the same track-racing back- 
ground as Boardman. He has 
two world titles in the team 
pursuit and won bronze in the 
points race in Atlanta. 

Today: Manchester-Blackpoo L 
116 miles. 

• Glenn Magnusson snatched 
yesterday’s 103-mile ninth 
stage of the Tour of Italy from 
Foggia to Vasto in a photofin- 
ish from Mario C-ipoUini and 
Silvio MartineDo. Alex ZGJLIe 
retained the overall lead. 
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Mendonca hat-trick in Wembley goal feast 


Path to the 
Premiership 

Nationwide 
Division OnG 

Ptey-crff 

■Chariton 4 SuadeWalV" v ' 
wta7-6onpenafite8 


Cfiue Mendonca 
for Chariton (23) 

1*0 

Nlaft Quinn ft* . . 
Sun0ertsnd<50> . ■ ■ 

i-i 

Kevin Phffipa for 
Sunderland (58) 

1-2 

CSve Mfiodoecs . 
tor Chartton C7H 

'2-2 

NtoH Qi&nn lor 
Sunderland (73) 

2-3 

RfchartfRutoe' ' 
torChaftootasi ■ 

3-3 

Micky Summerbee 
for Sunderland (99) 

3-4 

CSve Mendonca ' ' A .A 

forCharitari (103) . ***** 

Penalty shoot-out ... . 

cave Mendonca 
for Chartton 

1-0 

fttokySuramertoee 

for Sunderland 

1-1 

Brown tor 

Chariton 

2-1 

Johratooefor i - 
Sunderfand 

2-2 

Jones for 

Chartton 

3-2 

BaB for 

Sunderland- • 

<3-3 

Ktasetafor 

Chariton 

4-3 

Makintoc 

Sufttfertand 

44 

Bowen for 

Chariton 

5-4 

Rea for 

Sunderland' 

rSWE» 

Robinson lor 

Chariton 

•6-5. 

Outonior 

. Sunderland 

6-6 

Newton for 

Chartton 

7-6 

Gray missed for. ’ ' ••• 
Sunderland . 

1*6 



Better to leave 
the babes in 

the woodwork 



Laura Thompson 


y 


Saving grace . . . Charlton's goalkeeper Sasa ELic dives to stop Michael Gray’s fateful penalty a -d foil Sunderland at the last photograph: tom jsmins 


First Division play-off final: Chartton Athletic 4, Sunderland 4 (after extra-time, 3-3 at 90 minutes; Chariton win 7-6 on penalties) 

Shoot-out scuppers Sunderland 


Trevor Haylett 


A PRIZE worth £10 mil- 
lion and rising came 
down to a penalty 
shoot-out yesterday. 
It was a desperately perverse 
way to send a team to the Pre- 
miership but for Charlton, a 
club who refused to die and 
who declined every invitation 
to surrender on the day, this 
was a triumph to remember 
for a long, long time. 

One could not make it up. 
Even a hat-trick from Clive 
Mendonca, the Charlton 
striker who produced a mas- 
terful exhibition of the scor- 
ing art at the expense of the 
team he supported as a boy, 
was not sufficient to carry off 
the spoils. These brave, un- 


flagging tpams remained all 
square after 120 dramatic 
minutes and then matched 
each other stroke for stroke 
as they put away their five 
regulation penalties. 

So it came down to sudden 
death. These athletes are 
handsomely paid but surely 
should not have to endure 
such a climax to a 49-game 
league season. 

After three more successful 
attempts the role of tragic fall- 
guy fell to Michael Gray, who 
rolled an under-hit shot at 
Sasa TUc, the 6ft 4in barrier 
filling the Chariton goaL 
Feelings from neutrals last 
night lay with the young Sun- 
derland defender. One simple 
mistake and io months of en- 
deavour is turned to waste. 
For Charlton, splendidly 


managed by Alan Curbishley, 
this heart-stopping victory 
marks the peak or a decade 
spent fighting for their lives 
and their Valley ground. It 
will concern them little that 
the bookmakers have in- 
stalled them at 150-1 for the 
Premiership title. ' 

• “How do we recover after 
that?” Curbishley said. 1 felt 
it was an Important time 
when we got it back to 2-2 and 
the defences were all over the 
place. 

“Ami then we got to the 
penalties and we hadn't prac- 
tised penalties except fora hit 
of fun at the end of training 
and four out of the five who 
took those penalties didn’t 
even take them today.” 

Defeat left the Wears Wers 
to make the same head-down 


walk along Wembley Way as 
Newcastle * and Middles- 
brough in recent weeks. 

Sunderland held the lead 
twice in the second half and 
again put their noses in front 
at the start of extra-time. But 
with Mendonca 's light foot 
serving him and his team so 
well, a one-goal advantage 
was never going to be enough. 

Mendonca 1 s first goal .lid- 
way through the first halt 
after a sharp turn to outwit 
Jody Craddock, gave no hint 
of the thrilling events about 
to unfold. 

Sunderland had looked un- 
likely to penetrate a defence 
which bad stood firm for 14 
hours. But three times they 
unravelled that record-break- 
ing rearguard before the 
clock signalled 90 minutes. 


All over by tea for Rusedski 
and Henman in France 

Stephen Bierley sees British faces rubbed in the red day of Paris 


““EW bad expected Greg 
■■Rusedsld or Tim Hen- 
man to make much of 
i impact at the French 
pen bat the opening day 
Roland Garros proved 
►thing short of disastrous 
r the British pair. By mid- 
ternoon their challenge 
as over. Le Lundi noir. 
Rusedsld was first to go, 
Bing in straight sets to the 
le-dimensional Belgian 
than Van Herck, who 
uelly exposed the British 
>. I’s long-standing in- 

01 ty to get to grips with 
delay. 

This placed the onus on 
■ liman but, after receiv- 
g lengthy treatment for a 
earring hack spasm when 
tiling &-2 in the opening 
t against Sargis Sargsian 
Armenia, the British 
»,2 was forced to retire 
e point later. 

Rusedski also received 


treatment during his match 
for a minor twinge, so 
within the space of four 
hoars came the sight of our 
two leading players lying 
prone on the court, their 
faces pressed In the dirt. It 
was a potent image of Brit- 
ain’s continuing lack of 
success on clay. 

Rusedski had begun the 
day ranked No. 4 in the 

world, after climbing above 

Australia’s Pat Rafter with- 
out having to do anything 
{such are the byxantine va- 
garies of the system ) ( but 
his No. 5 seeding here was 
not about to fool anybody, 
least of all Van Herck. who 
by dint of this win may now 
have become the 11th most 
famous Belgian ever. 

"The main Idea was to 
posh Greg to the back of 
the court and keep him 
there," said Van Herck, a 
tall, blond, big-boned 


player of the type that 
sometimes appear to have 
been cloned by the ATP 
Tour. 

He is 24 years old, ranked 
96 and has never wen a 
senior tournament but he 
grew up on clay and knew 
exactly how to handle Ru- 
sedski who, since begin- 
ning his clay-court season 
In Monte Carlo last month, 
has manag ed one w in In six 
matches. 

Henman’s problems 
began on Sunday when he 
was practising with Rus- 
sia’s Yevgeny Kafelnikov, 
the champion here two 
years ago- “I made a sud- 
den movement to my left to 
hit a backhand and immedi- 
ately had pain in my hack.” 

After treatment that 
night He nman , who has 
never suffered from back 
problems before, practised 
for half an hour before his 



Rusedski . . . wiped out 

match against Sargsian, 
but It qtdCkly began to 
stiffen up. 

For the knock-up it was 
fine but when he came to 
the net and bad to move 
suddenly during the first 
set the searing pain in the 
middle Of his back 
returned. “It's almost like 
It knocks the breath out of 
yon." 

BUI Norris, the ATP Tour 
physio, attempted to ease 
the problem by manipula- 
tion but Henman, after one 
serve which he won. was 
forced to concede with a 
grimace: “I feel pretty sick 
abont it” 


When a comer was need- 
lessly given away. Niall 
Quinn ducked low to direct 
his header in at the near post 
He then blazed over before 
Kevin Phillips, collecting 
Kevin Ball’s firm forward 
header, found room to glance 
the ball home. It was his 35th 
goal of the season and saw 
him overtake Brian Clough's 
long-standing club record. 

Quinn’s second, an unerr- 
ing volley dispatched at the 
Ear post came with 17 min- 
utes remaining and was an in- 
stant response to the pick of 
Mendonca’s three. Flanked by 
two defenders he brought the 
ball down before splendidly 
easing it beyond Lionel Perez. 

Leading 3-2 with only five 
minutes remaining. Sunder- 
land thought they were home 


Rusedski, who lost 6-4, 
6-4, 6-4, will now take a 
wild card for Nottingham, 
where he won the title last 
year. In his new shorter 
shorts, and shorter haircut 
he had begun confidently 
against Van Herck. engi- 
neering an immediate 
break-point, which he 
missed, before claiming a 
second In the sixth game 
for a 4-2 lead. 

Bnt Van Herck countered 
instantly and thereafter 
Rusedski’s serve was never 
secure, the Belgian passing 
him on both sides, with Ru- 
sedski frequently resem- 
bling a passenger arriving 
at the station the exact mo- 
ment the train pulls out. 

Thomas Muster displayed 
some of his old clay-court 
flair in his 6-3. 6-3. 6-3 de- 
feat of the No. 7 seed Jonas 
Bfrrkman. 

There were straight- 
forward wins for the two 
No. 1 seeds. Pete Sampras 
defeated his fellow Ameri- 
can Todd Martin 6-4, 6-3, 
6-3 and Switzerland’s Mar- 
tina Hingis beat Spain’s 
Maria Sanchez Lorenzo 6 - 2 , 
6 - 1 . 

Nothing was straight- 
forward for the Britons, un- 
less one counts the direct 
route home. 


but Perez came a long way for 
a corner he could never reach 
and Richard Rufos beaded in. 
It was a timely moment for 
the defender to register his 
first goal for the club. 

In extra-time Nicky Sura- 
merbee finished off a move 
begun by Gray and helped on 
by Quinn but at the back 
Peter Reid’s team were still 
vulnerable to the Mendonca 
menace, and from Steve 
Jones’s cross he needed only 
the slightest room to become 
the first player to score a hat- 
trick in a play-off final. 

ChMtiM a tb 1*110 (4-4-31 me: Mills 
I Robinson. 77 min). Ruins. Vouch. Bowon. 
Mwvtoo. K Janos. KHtsolU. Has nay { 3 
Jonos. 8S): Mondonca, Bngm (Brown. 94). 
Ssndsrtancfa (4-4-2) Paroz; Holloway 
(MakJn. 46). CrocMocK. Williams. Gray: 
Summerbcs. Ball. Clark (Ras. 100). 
UWmswn: PWilloo <D>c*uo. 74 1 . Ouinn 
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AST week I was asked 

to take part in a radio 
talk show, an invita- 
w rftion I tied shamingly 
hard to resist Even when I 
was told that the theme of the 
programme was “Women and 
Sport” I was unable to say no. 

And what demanded the 
researcher, were my thoughts 
on the subject? Well, I replied, 
my thoughts on the subject 
were that there was no subject 
upon which to have thoughts. 
If women were interested in 
sport that was fine; if they 
were not that was also fine. 
Wow, said the researcher, how 
wonderful, how refreshing- 
The next day. she left a mes- 
sage on my answering ma- 
chine saying that I was no 
longer required. 

1 was unsurprised, of 
course; relieved, too, but also 
annoyed because a part of me 
had been looking forward to 
going on the programme and 
trampling its dreaded theme. 

I have been writing about 
sport, on and off. for about 
eight years and during that 
time I have been in vlted to 
take part in this kind of radio 
show on this kind of topic 
more tomes than I care to 
remember. At the start there 
was a little something to say 
on the subject. It had a certain 
novelty; a frisson could be cre- 
ated merely by the juxtaposi- 
tion of those towering twin 
concepts, “women” and 
’sport”. 

But now? Surely those days 
are over? Surely, towards the 
end of a decade which has 
seen sport fall over itself in its 
willingness to take Us hands 
out of its pockets and open its 
doors to all the lovely ladies 
waiting outside, no one can 
make an issue out of this? 

But they do. God. how they 
do. It is the most extraordi- 
nary and tedious paradox 
that, while sport is supposed 
now to welcome women with 
the same ease as it has always 
welcomed men, it still carries 
on as if having a female pres- 
ence at, say. a football match, 
were cause for congratulation 
and debate. 

And plenty of women go 
along with this. They, too, 
carry on as if the feet that they 
now like sport were a phenom- 
enon to fascinate the world. 

Not too long ago. for example, 1 
was in a drinking club — the 
kind where separate tables 


tend to merge into one — and 
gSSdmyselfinthecmngny 

ofa woman who todteten 

part in a Fantasy Football 

Teague competition. 

thing tike “Sex BombsXT — 
had had a certain degree of 
success. And so its manager- 
ess regaled us with the details 
SherKrategy, of bow she had 
been clever enough toseU 

Owen before anyone else had 
fieardofhim (including Roy 

Evans, presumably). 

The men were clearly bored 

and embarrassed but they 

maintained expressions of tol- 
erance because they knew 
they had to. Women's game 
now, isn't it? 

But no man would ever 
have talked about football like 
that. AH right, men can be . 
bloody boring about sport. But 
what was so awful about this 
woman was her defensiveness 

learned, no doubi, from 

Martin Keown: go on. she 
seemed to be saying to the 
men. have a go. Challenge me, 
tell me I don’t know what I'm 
talking’ about. You certainly - 
didn't feel that she actually 
liked football. You felt that she 
was defending her right to / 
like it 

A ND so it goes on: this 
unna tural, unrelaxed 
relationship that 
women are encour- 
aged to have with sport A 
seemingly unstoppable 
stream of newspaper articles 
tells us how Danii Be hr/ Patsy 
Kenslt/Zoe Ball love nothing 
better than an afternoon in the 
Directors’ Box cheering on 
the hoys. You keep thinking 
that it or they, will dry up. 

But none of it ever does. 

Nor does the birth of the 
new female stereotype — The 
Babe Who Understands The 
Offside Rule — mean the death 
of the old female stereotype. 
The Bird Who Wants To Go To 
Homebase On A Saturday 
Afternoon. In feet the creation 
of the first seems to have put 
new life into the second. 

She. of course, is making 
herself particularly felt at the 
moment, telling the world 
how she is going to "survive” 
the World Cup: by watching 
Anna Neagle films, perhaps, 
or absconding to Harvey Nich- 
ols with her husband's credit 
card. 

It is patronising rubbish, all 
of it. and almost wholly 
removed from my own im- 
pressions. which are that most 
women are more interested in 
sport than they would have 
been a few years ago but to 
nothing tike the extent that 
much of the media would have 
it. Rather a dull conclusion? 

Let us just say that I may, last 

week, have lost my last t-ham-p 
to broadcast to the nation. 





You worry about the plight of men who are having trouble adjusting to 
the new equality. No doubt aristocrats have always found life hard 
after popular revolutions. 

Polly Toynbee in debate with Fay Weldon 
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Guardian Crossword No 21,284 

Set by Chifonre 



Across 


1 Flower that Is current in the 
county (8) 

3 G(vb a member sWfl (6) 

9 Old slag can quote novel (8) 

1 0 Afliance of states has coin 
that ts imaginary (6} 

11 Eventually have oneself for- 
given for shocking drink (4.4) 

12 Frenchmen, capturing a wild 

beast, showing bottle (6) 

14 Hack skin off and wait (3-7) 

1 8 Mint a couple of coins (10) 

22 Old British native protects 
duck from cat (6) 

23 Intellectual te supporter in 
fight (8) 

24 More qualified workman (6) 

25 Sorcery leads to shortage in 
pub by Tuesday (5.3) 

26 These days returning to the 
circus shows bottle (6) 


27 P^fentfinding evidence in 

Down 

3 Hud s°n'swikidogs{6) 

4 5l6) abOUtCfankinafl 9 ht 

■EShS 5 n 5 n- '"w* 

8 altow-j 

'°ba rafeMwlhespo ^ 


17 


20 

21 


on line 
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